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National Training School 


DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


A School for the Training of Colored Young 
Men and Women for Service 
Though It is poste in history, the Institution feels a just pride in the work thus 
far accomplished, for its graduates are already filling many responsible position 


thus demonstrating the aim of the school to train men and women for use: 
citizenship. 


DEPARTMENTS ALREADY ESTABLISHED 
The Teacher Training Departmen! 
Academy The Divinity School 
The School of Arts and Sciences The Commercial De ent 
The Department of Music The Department of Home Econemica 
The Department of Social Service 


For further information and Catalog, address 


President James E. Shepard, Durham, North Carolina 





VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Lincoln University 


Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Theological Education 


Accredited by the Association of Colleges of 


is offering young men an excellent op- 
portunity to secure a liberal education 


along a variety of lines. Every effort is the Middle States and Maryland. 
made to stimulate a full, well-rounded 
development. High school, college and 
professional courses are offered. The 
faculty is strong, the rates are reasonable. 
For further information address 


The President 


Lincoln Graduates are Leaders in the various 
professions and in all parts of the country. 
Address: 


JOHN B. RENDALL, D. D., 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 





The Cheyney Training 
School for Teachers 
Cheyney, Pa. 





WILEY UNIVERSITY 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Recognized as a college of the first class by 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and ( ‘lahoma 




















Universities represented on its faculty. More 
than two hundred enrolled in College “epart- 
year. Library and laboratories 





Next term Begins September 17, 1923 
Wer further particulars and catalog, write 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal 
Cheyney, Pa. 
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Atlanta University 
Ie beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Ga. courses of study es = —— 


is laid upon the training of ers. Students 
come from all parts of the South. Sa 
have a fine record for successful work. 


For further information addres 


M. W. Adams, President 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and 9 Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual 
Noted for Honest ae Thorough Work. 


Institution offers courses in the following de- 
partments. College, Normal, High School, 
Grammar School, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training and Industrial. 


Expenses very reasonable. 

Fall Term begins September 12, 1923 
For catalog and other information address 
PRESIDENT J. KELLY GIFFEN 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


“CLARK UNIVERSITY — 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Over 100 acres of beautiful campus. Twelve buildings, with 

new $215,000 Administration Building ~ modern chapel, 

gymnasium and laboratories ready for in September. 

Strong faculty—religious stanephere-—Athietion —Co-~ -educational, 

Admission by application only. 

Junior High School—7th, 8th, 9th and 10th grades with 

eertificate. 

Junior College—Srd and 4th years High School with Fresh- 

man and Sophomore years of College work, with Diplema. 

College—Four years above High School or two years abeve 

Junior College course, with degree of A. B. 

Liberal indie — Normal — Pre-Medical — Commercial — 

mestic Scie 

55th year a nine months opens September, 1923. 

$150.00 per year pays tuition, board, room and laundry. 
JOHN WESLEY SIMMONS, President. 
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The Florida Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


Offers courses leading to certificates, 
diplomas and degrees. 


W. H. A. Howard, President 
Tallahassee, Florida 


SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, Louisville, Ky. 
only Institution nme Gun having for its object 

, Medical, end Lege! tenining tee Cei- 
Insuranes, Secial Servies, Nursing aad 
, Musie, Domestic Science, Missionary 


Cas Gem, epee oe, ee a 
President C. Parrish 
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MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, Academy, Divinity School 
An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by test 
northern universities. Debating Y. unc A 
athletics, all live features. 


For information, address. 
JOHN HOPE, President. 


Talladega College 
Talladega, Alabama 


Founded in 1867 for the Education of 
Negro Leaders 

Beautiful and Healthful Location. 
Literary, Scientific, Educational, Se- 
Service, Theological, Musical, 
Administration, Journalism, 
Training Courses. 


cial 
Business 
Nurse 
High Standards of Christian Man- 
hood and Womanhood. 


For further information addres# 
F. A. SUMNER, President 


JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


BIDDLE ; UNIVERSITY 


TTE, N.C. 

Biddle a... oe under the auspices of 
the Northern Presbyterian Church, has four Departments— 
High School, Arts Sciences, Theological and Indus- 
trial. The completion of a Grammar School course is the 
ne for entrance to the first year of the High 







The School of Arts and Sciences offers twe courses of 

study, the Classical and the Scientific. Im the scientific, 

German is substituted for Greek or Latin. The entrance 

requirement for the Freshman Class is 15 units of High 

School work. 

The —— coe offers two courses, each 
ting The first is purely English, 

the others. 













Fer further infermation, address 
President H. L. McCrorey Charlotte, N.C. 





Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution ef learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ed in some of the best universities in 


sonable. - central and healthful. B 
Bepartments: Theology, ‘ Sehool, Ner- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic jenee, 

Prin and Tailering. 

Fer information address 


JOHN H. LEWIS, President 
BISHOP J. S$, FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Board 




























J. STANLEY DURKEE, A.M., 


Autumn Quarter 
Registration: Winter uarter 
Spring Quarter 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION WRITE 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


BEREAN MANUAL TRAINING 
AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Fall Term, September, 1923 
TRADE SCHOOL 
Principally Night Sessions 


New Departments 
SHOEMAKING AUTO REPAIRING 


WRITE PRINCIPAL, 


MATTHEW ANDERSON 
1926 South Cellege Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Manual Training and 
Industrial School 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 




















Excellent equipment, thorough instruction, 
wholesome surroundings. Academic training 
for all students. 

Courses in carpentry, agriculture, printing, ma- 
chine shop practice, auto mechanics, 

Courses in domestic science, sewing, dressmak- 
ing for girls. 

Arrange your motor trip to-attend the 9th 

Annual Chatauqua August 9th, where you will 

meet people from all sections of the country. 




























For information address 
W. R. Valentine, Principal 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Founded by General O. O. Howard 


Ph.D., D.D., President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., Secretary-Treasurer 


COLLEGIATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


ALL Departments of this Great Institution are on a Strictly Collegiate basis. The 
University offers Courses in the Schools of Architecture; Liberal Arts; Commerce and 
Finance; Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering ; Education; Languages; Library 
Science; Law; Medicine; Dentistry; Pharmacy; 
Public Health and Hygiene; the Sciences; Theology. 


Music; Art; Household Economics ; 


Students may enter for collegiate work at the 
beginning of any quarter 


eptember 29, 1923 
January 2, 1924 


ee eT TE ee 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 


Washington, D. C. 





EDWARD WATERS COLLEGE 


Jacksonville, Florida 


An Ideal Christian Home School 
in the Heart of Beautiful Florida 


For students unable to stand the rigors 
of a Northern winter. 

Grammar School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Normal School, 


School of Theology, Music, Commercial 
Courses, College Courses leading to 
B.A. Degree, Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Band, Military 
Training for men, Physical education 
for —. 


iohn C. Wright, President 
Bishop Jobe Hurst, Chairman, Board of Trustees 


12 LANE COLLEGE 1 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A growing College with a splendid history 
and a t future. It offers modern courses 
in Collegiate, Theological, Musical, College 
Preparatory, Teachers Training, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural and Pre-Medical subjects. 
Several vocational courses are also taught. 


Proper standards of conduct as well as 
scholarship are maintained. Re ations of 
students are now being made for the next 
session. Well equ laboratories, dormi- 
tories with modern conveniences and facilities 
under positive Christian influences are sup- 
ported. For further information address 


J. F. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 
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SS VED Du Bois 


OUR CHILDREN 

ewe) UT of 300 photographs of the 
() } most interesting children in 
the world we have picked out 

wid 150 for reproduction. It was 
heart-breaking work. We left out 
dozens of pictures just as striking and 
beautiful as those we publish. We 
apologize to 150 fond parents; but 
what could we do? Our space and 
our purse are limited, 
but, believe us, our af- 


fection for the kiddies 
present and absent is 


unlimited. 
»), great dark 
eyes upon 
me and said: 

“Can’t you put any- 
thing joyful and hap- 
py into THE CRISIS?” 

I surveyed her with 
thoughtful astonish- 
ment. Why, said I 
with a puzzled wrinkle 
—why there’s the 
Horizon each month 

“Yes,” she persisted, unrelenting, 
“there’s the Horizon and it stands 
alone. All else is sorrow and com- 
plaint. Even the stories and the 
poems end wrong.” 

I fingered the last three numbers 
thoughtfully and then I replied. 

Few have more joy in life than I. 
The sunshine of morning—the patter 
of rain at night; the delight of mo- 
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Y friend 
turned her 
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tion; the rollick of laughter ; the love 
of dancing and charm of friends; a 
good novel and my Lady Nicotine; 
candy and giggling children; the si- 
lent colorful movie and the theatre; 
an argument in verse or intricate 
prose and the beauty and wonder of 
human souls—all these appeal to me 
so tremendously that it seldom oc- 
curs to me that most men do not find 
life supremely beauti- 
ful and interesting. 
And because life is 
essentially good and 
fine, I fight Death and 
Evil with the more 
abandon and joust in 
full and mad career 
against prejudice, 
murder and insult be- 
cause, without these, 
life could be even more 
marvellous than it is. 
I dare to look Hell 
in the face because I 
believe in Heaven. I 
dare to tell the Truth 
because I believe that 
ultimate Truth joins 
hands with Beauty and 
Goodness. Our stories may often end 
“wrong” but they “dream true” and 
find in the very evil and disappoint- 
ment of life a far off beauty of form 
and some fine glory in bitterness. 
And yet—and yet, perhaps my 
good and frank friend is right, per- 
haps because there are so many to 
echo the Good, that the CRISIS with 
over-weening grimness uplifts the 
Bad, “lest we forget”, Curious and 


CARRIE M. OLIVER 
Zanesville, Ohio 
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thankless duty, God wot! But which 
is more dangerous: the joy that 
knows no evil, or the joy that faces it 
full and lives? 


THIRD PAN-AFRICAN CONGRESS 


} AN-AFRICA is still an idea 
rather than a fact. Two Pan 
African Congresses have 
Ma) been held and a third is 
planned to push this idea nearer reali- 
zation. The first was a war congress, 
held under the martial law of Paris 
in 1919. Both 
England and 
America refused 
passports to dele- 
gates. The sec- 
ond held in 
1921 in England, 
Belgium and 
France began to 
gather aspects of 
a real world 
movement but 
met internal diffi- 
culties based on 
particularism and 
the economic 
jealousy of Im- 
perialism. 

M. Santos-Pin- 
to, a Portuguese 
mulatto of the fin- 
est type, invited 
the Third Pan 
African Congress 
to assemble in 





Lisbon. Suddenly he died and M. 
Isaac Béton, a black French as- 
sistant professor in a Paris high 


school found his work as secretary 
greatly hampered by apparent lack of 
interest and poverty of funds. In 
truth M. Béton did not realize that he 
was dealing not with an established 
institution but only with a great 
dream. He finally postponed the 


meeting of the Third Congress from 
its original date in September. 
Thereupon the Executive Commit- 





FRANCES P. BROWN, HARTFORD, CONN. 





CRISIS 


tee through its acting Chairman, Dr. 
DuBois came to the rescue. They 
were unwilling to let the slow but en- 
couraging work of six long years seem 
to stop or even lag and they have 
therefore decided to hold the Third 
Pan-African Congress in London and 
Lisbon in November. Robert Broad- 
hurst of London, Rayford Logan of 
Paris and José de Magalhaes of Lisbon 
are the local centers of codperation 
and it is hoped that the greatest of all 
Pan-African Congresses will assemble 
in 1923. 

Interested per- 
sons may write 
the editor of THE 
CRISIS. 


SLEMP 


aHE ap- 
point- 
ment of 
eee) Bascom 
Slemp as Secre- 
tary to the Presi- 
dent of the Unit- 
ed States is a 
blow so. serious 
and fatal that we 
have not ceased 
to gasp at it. 

Slemp is a 
white Southern- 
er. 

He has grown 
rich from monop- 
oly and low 
wages. 

He has been openly shown in Con- 
gress to be a collector of political 
blackmail. 

He is the leader of the “Lily 
whites” and has physically kicked Ne- 
groes even out of his own party con- 
vention so that they were compelled 
to run an independent ticket. He has 
brazenly declared himself opposed to 
Negro suffrage. 

He voted against the Dyer Anti- 
lynching Bill. 

It is openly charged that he has 
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been appointed in order to buy up 
venal Southern votes in the next Re- 
publican convention. 

And this is the man who is the of- 
ficial representative of Calvin Cool- 
idge and through whose hands every 
letter and every person must pass be- 
fore they get to the eye and ear of 
the President of the United States! 


MR. BOK 
R. BOK wishes to stop War. 
That is easy. Stop despis- 
} ing men. Stop hating and 
suspecting “foreigners” 
and fearing yellow men and enslaving 
brown and black men. It pays to do 
these things today. It 
pays to make and sell 
arms and amunition; it 
pays to “develop” the 
tropics; it pays to kill 
“niggers”. If white men 
believed Negroes were 
men even as they are, 
they would not murder 
each other in order to 
mortgage the labor and 
raw material of Asia and 
Africa. Reverence for 
humanity is the end of 
war. 
If you want to know 
about the Bok Peace 






prize of $100,000 write Vernon 0. Gilmore, Baltimore 
to The American Peace 

Award, 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


SHADEN FREUDE 


E are taking a mean, almost 
criminal and utterly inde- 
fensible joy these days at 
lynching, licking and mob 

rule in these lawless United States. 
With our thumbs shamelessly locked 
in our arm pits we are leaning back 
at a perilous angle and singing “I 
told you so!” in the most cheerful of 
voices. For fifty years you have 
murdered our men, raped our women, 
stolen our property and maimed our 
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children body and soul; and when we 
told you that this failure of govern- 
ment, decency, morals and mercy was 
your problem more than ours, you 
grinned at us pityingly and sent bi- 
bles and red shirts to the heathen. But 
it’s coming home, Old Top—it’s com- 
ing home. It is the lynching and 
murder and insult of white folks that 
is reddening this awful land today 
and you cannot stop it. It is not sim- 
ply the Ku Klux Klan; it is not sim- 
ply weak officials; it is not simply in- 
adequate, unenforced law; it is deeper, 
far deeper than all this: it is the in- 
grained spirit of mob and murder, 
the despising of women and the cap- 
italization of children 
born of 400 years of Ne- 
gro slavery and 4000 
years of government for 
private profit. 
We’resorry we’re glad. 
We wish we were big 
enough to be dissolved in 
tears at the present 
plight of the Associated 
White lLynchers and 
Murderers of America. 
But we’re not; we’re just 
plain tickled at this 
blood-soaked land. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


HY do not more young col- 
ored men and women take 
up photography as a ¢Ca- 
reer? The average white 

photographer does not know how to 

deal with colored skins and having 
neither sense of their delicate beauty 

of tone nor will to learn, he makes a 

horrible botch of portraying them. 

From the South especially the pic- 

tures that come to us, with few excep- 

tions, make the heart ache. 

Yet here is a fine and paying ca- 
reer for artist and artisan, for man 
and woman. Scurlock in Washing- 
ton, Battey and Bedou in the South 
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and several in the West have attained 
high rank in their artistry. Good in- 
comes are possible and excellent so- 
cial service. Why are there not 
more colored photographers? 


FROM OUR WHITE FRIENDS 


=) WHITE attorney in Florida 
writes us: 


“Permit me to express the ut- 
most admiration of yourself and 
of your associates who con- 
duct THE Crisis. I am sorry it hasn’t 
a larger circulation here and I was obliged 
to make inquiry as to the reason. I found 
what you no doubt already know that 
certain ill-advised and self-appointed guar- 
dians of the colored people here had 
suggested that it was ‘safer’ to discontinue 
the solicitation of subscriptions and the de- 
livery of copies of your paper. Personally, 
I am convinced that your paper should be 
in the hands of every intelligent Negro, as 
well as that if the truths which you so 
eloquently and so appealingly present, could 
be realized by colored people generally there 
would be no ‘problem.’ ” 

One who signs herself a “‘southern 
white lady” writes us from Texas 
concerning a man convicted five times 
for alleged murder: 

“Enclosed you will find a clipping from 
a local Texas paper. This Negro, an ig- 
norant and poor man has been charged with 
all the murders committed in and around 
Waco, Texas, during the last fourteen 
months. He has no counsel except that 
appointed by the biased local court, be- 





cause of his inability to employ one. The 
Negroes of Waco have been threatened with 
serious trouble if they got money together 
to hire lawyers for him. 

“Won’t you have your organization in- 
vestigate this case and see if some sort of 
justice cannot be rendered? Please place 
this in the hands of someone who will do 
their utmost to do something worth while. 
While there are lots of things I do not be- 
lieve in, still being the descendant of a true 
old-fashioned southern gentleman, there are 
some laws we ought to respect even our- 
selves, if we are to continue as a nation.” 


EDUCATION IN ALABAMA 
1920-1921 
White Colored 


Expenditure per pupil—rural scho Is 16.35 4.41 
Expenditure per pupil—city schools 34.81 12.10 
Total for State 20.85 6.09 
Average number days attendance 

per pupil, rural . 81 64 
Average number days attendance 

per pupil, city........... 138 112 
Total for State.... 94 74 
Average salary (male) 676 246 
Average salary (female) 621 284 
Total teachers employed (male) 2,216 625 
Total teachers employed (female) 8,155 2,140 
Kindergarten enrollment 907 33 
High hoo] enrollment 38,306 1,780 


(No Negroes in County High Schools or State Sec- 
ondary Agricultural Schools) 
(Only provision for training colored teachers at 


Tuskegee) 
Value of buildings, sites and 
equipment per pupil enrolled, 
1920-1921 ..... 48.97 13.88 
Percentage of teachers holding 2 


lowest grades of certificates 60.5 93.5 
Population, 1920 ..... 1,228,832 908,282 


The Stirling Discrimination bill 
permits and encourages this state of 
things to continue with Federal funds 
to emphasize it. 
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Harriet P. Taylor Francis M. Turner 
Tucson, Ariz. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Thomas C. Tinsley John C. Henderson 
Durham, N. C. Winston-Salem, N,. C. 
George O. Carrington, Jr. Robbie E. Eastland 
Wilmington, Del. Mobile, Ala. 
Dorothy O. Stallworth Juanita E. McCoy 


Americus, Ga. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





JUST BABIES 


Kate Agnes Holmes 
New York City 


Alberta W. Snowden 
Covington, Ky. 


Barbara H. Claude E. Heard 
Oak Lawn, R. I. 

Osmond H. Broun Leroy W. Washington, Jr. 
Hartford, Conn. El Paso, Texas 
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HEN the new Congress meets, in De- 

cember, a powerful propaganda is to 
be expected, for a new federal Department 
with a new member of the Cabinet at its 
head as Secretary of Education. President 
Harding announced his desire to create a 
new Cabinet position, and repeatedly en- 
dorsed the idea of a Department of Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

For the colored people in recent years 
the Anti-Lynching bill alone compared in 
importance with this measure. And this will 
be true in the coming Congress, because the 
danger that the Sterling Education bill may 
pass is now great. 

If this measure becomes a law in its pres- 
ent form, it will legalize discrimination 
against equal public education for Negroes 
in the fifteen Southern States which are the 
home of Negro illiteracy. It will back that 
discrimination with a federal law and one 
hundred million federal dollars a year. 

The National Education Association has 
renewed its endorsement of a Federal De- 
partment of Education, this proposal hav- 
ing been before several Congresses. It was 
first known as the Smith-Towner and more 
recently as the Sterling-Towner bill. In 
the new House of Representatives it will 
get a new name, for Representative Towner 
has been sent to govern Porto Rico. But 
in the new Senate it will doubtless remain 
the Sterling bill, having been sponsored by 
Senator Sterling of South Dakota, since 
Senator Hoke Smith, who first introduced 
it, was defeated. 

The National Education Association has 
engaged Miss Charle Williams, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, to advocate this bill before Con- 






PAUL V. EDWARDS 
Mehane, N. C. 





gress, and to represent the Association in 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee. This is the ablest body of women at 
work for legislation in this country. It 
represents 13 national organizations of 
women, and three composed of men and 
women. Of the three, one is the National 
Education Association, which joined for the 
express purpose of pushing the Sterling 
bill. 

This association means business. It 
means to pass the bill, obtain a Federal 
Department of Education with a Secretary 
in the Cabinet and one hundred million 
dollars annually to be distributed, fifteen 
million for maintaining the Department and 
eighty-five million among the States under 
the observation, but by no means under the 
control or effective guidance of the Secre- 
tary. 

As to this the bill is explicit. It says 
(Section 13): “All the educational facilities 
encouraged by the provisions of this Act and 
accepted by a State shall be organized, sup- 
ervised, and administered exclusively by the 
legally constituted State and local authori- 
ties of said State, and the Secretary of Edu- 
cation shall exercise no asthority in relation 
thereto; and this Act shall not be construed 
to imply Federal Control of Education 
within the States, nor to impair the free- 
dom of the States in the conduct and man- 
agement of their respective school systems.” 
Can language be clearer? 

Why should this apply in the fifteen 
Southern States? Why should Federal 


funds derived chiefly from Northern States 
which educate White and Black, native and 
alien, be used to perpetuate discrimination 


JOSEPH W. THOMPSON 
Miami, Fla. 














and to give it specific, statutory approval 
and backing of Congress? Why give this 
power to States which have specialized in 
producing illiteracy both White and Black? 
Why is the Secretary thus shorn of all ad- 
ministrative power? 

For colored people, American, Japanese, 
Chinese or Indian, the interest of the Na- 
tional Education Association in the Sterling 
bill is a menace. For what has the Asso- 
ciation ever done for the public education 
of the Negroes? What is its record? To 
have no record on this vital subject is, for 
an old established organization of that 
name, to have a bad record, and calls for 
the closest attention of colored voters to any 
measure endorsed by it. 

The Sterling bill, in its present form, is 
its own worst condemnation. It is not new. 
It is by no means a trial draft. Its worst 
vices have been amended into it. As first 
introduced, before the World War, it was 
free from the provisions which now make it 
a menace to the Negro Race, and call upon 
all enlightened citizens to oppose it as ac- 
tively as they push the Anti-Lynching bill. 

The Sterling bill misleads by its noble 
statement of its purposes, in distributing 
millions of dollars annually among the 
states. People who do not personally know 
conditions of Negro life in the South are 
attracted by the title and the phrases “in 
order to encourage the States to remove 
illiteracy”, “to encourage the States to 
equalize educational opportunities”, “to en- 
courage the States in the promotion of phys- 
ical education”, “to encourage the States in 
the preparation of teachers for public 
school service”. The ordinary reader does 
not look sharply at the arrangements for 
carrying them into action. 

The title tells us, in brief, that it is to 
create a Department of Education, and ap- 
propriate money for it; and to provide 
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funds to encourage the States in the pro- 
motion and support of education “and for 
other purposes”. But not until we reach 
sections 7, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 18 do we see the 
five times reiterated provision, quoted above, 
for the reinforcement of white domination 
in the field of public education in fifteen 
Southern states by giving explicit sanction 
and continued power to the “State and local 
authorities” ‘in all the states, these fifteen 
included. 

Public School administration in these 
states has been for a half century America’s 
one great monument to incompetence. It 
is the “State and local authorities” in these 
states whose achievements were revealed to 
the whole world in the illiteracy found by 
the draft. 

Three of the four specifically stated aims 
of the bill particularly affect colored people, 
and our criticisms are here confined to these. 
There are other vices which will affect other 
States, among them what looks like delib- 
erate provision for unpunished waste of 
Federal funds. But they are aside from the 
main theme of this article which is to ap- 
peal to Negro voters, men and women, to 
ward off a grave danger in the field of 
Southern public education. 

Section 7 “to remove illiteracy” allots 
$7,500,000 for the irstruction of illiterates 
fourteen years old and over, not including 
the foreign born. They are taken care of 
elsewhere. But the money is to be spent by 
the “State and local authorities” “in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State” “in 
like manner as the founds provided by state 
and local authorities for the same purposes; 
and those authorities shall determine the 
courses of study, plans and methods for 
carrying out the purposes of the Section 
within the State”. 


This is the fatal vice of the measure. We 


have seen it coupled with the denial of 
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power to the proposed Secretary of Educa- 
tion. It recurs and vitiates each of the 
noble aims. Those who have failed in the 
past are commissioned to go on failing in 
the future. They have varied all the way 
from the recently adopted standards and 
efforts of North Carolina to the 100 per 
cent discrimination of Crisp County, 
Georgia, without one single public school 
for colored children within the boundaries 
of the county. 

The largest single sum of Federal money 
dealt with is $50,000,000 in section 9, and 
this is accordingly an especially alarming 
section, particularly when considered in 
connection with a clause in Section 12. This 
latter forbids the use of the Federal funds 
for the purchase, rental, erection, preserva- 
tion or repair of any building or equipment, 
or the purchase or rental of any land. This 
gives an ironical significance to the noble 
aims set forth in section 9. No public 
school buildings for Negro children! 

Fifty millions are to be spent “to encour- 
age the States to equalize educationai op- 
portunities for the children of the several 
States”. Standards have to be met by the 
States which share in this. The money is 
to be used—in public, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools—for the partial payment of 
teachers’ salaries, for better instruction and 
longer school terms, especially in rural 
schools and schools in sparsely settled local- 
ities, more and better libraries, etc. 

The burning question arises “Which chil- 
dren in the several States?” 

Only those States are to share in the fifty 
million (according to Section 9) which by 
law provide: (a) A legal school term of at 
least 24 weeks in each year for the benefit 
of all children of school age; (b) a compul- 
sory school attendance law requiring all 
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children between 7 and 14 years to attend 
some school for at least 24 weeks a year. 

Unfortunately nothing guarantees the 
faithful execution of these provisions. The 
states need only provide by law. Nothinz 
more! And to make life easier for “the 
State and local authorities” this noble Sec- 
tion 9 provides, in the very next lines, that 
“funds may be paid to a state prevented by 
its Constitution from full compliance with 
these requirements, if they are approached 
as closely as Constitutional limitations will 
permit”. 

In some Southern States, a compulsory 
education law has to be accepted County 
by County. Instead of requiring a State 
to modernize its Constitution first and get 
its federal money afterwards, it is to get 
the money anyhow. But why should this 
be? Why should such ultra laggard states 
be treated with ultra laxity? Why should 
not all participants in the fifty millions 
change their constitutions to meet such ele- 
mentary requirements as a legal school 
year of 24 weeks and compulsory attendance 
of all children 7 to 14 years old? 


Section 9 is one long, complicated decep- 
tion for the colored people of the South. 
For how can children be compelled to at- 
tend school for whom no public school 
buildings exist, and none can be built from 
the federal funds? 


Has the leopard changed his spots? Does 
any experienced person believe that the 
“State and local authorities” in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
South Carolina will suddenly increase taxes 
to build sufficient public schools to enable 
the Negro children to obey a swe2ping com- 
pulsory education law? They do not build 
schools enough for the white mill children. 
What will they do with the Negro children? 
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Wherever the great mass of Negro chil- 
dren attend school, if at all, not in public 
school buildings taught by public school 
teachers, but in churches, lodge halls or in 
private homes where colored teachers are 
paid by Negro parents, there the allotments 
of Federal money should be correspondingly 
reduced. But these are the States taken 
care of by Section 9 which lets them have 
Federal money because their State Consti- 
tutions are bad! 

This release from compliance with the 
modest standards set up for the States robs 
Section 9 of what might have been a con- 
siderable merit, namely, the stipulation that 
the fifty millions fund is to be allotted to 
the States only one half in the proportion 
that their children of school age bear to 
such children in the whole country; and the 
second half in the proportion that their 
public schools teachers holding public school 
positions bear to the whole number of pub- 
lic school teachers so employed. When no 
public school buildings can be built with 
the federal fund for Negro children, where 
are the public school teachers to hold pub- 
lic school positions while teaching them? 

A second complicated deception for the 
Southern Negroes is Section 11. This pro- 
vides an annual sum of fifteen million dol- 
lars for preparation of teachers for public 
school service. There are to be “scholar- 
ships for talented young persons” and facil- 
ities for improvement of those who are al- 
ready in service.” But these millions like 
the fifty millions mentioned in Section 9 are 
to be “distributed and administered in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the States” by 
“the State and local authorities”. 

It will be asked why we assume the worst 
for the Southern Negroes from the “State 
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and local authorities”. The answer is that 
we can foretell the Future only from the 
Present and the Past. And actions contin- 
ued over half a century reveal settled poli- 
cies and indicate determined intention. 
North Carolina alone seems to have entered 
upon a modern path. But one swallow does 
not make a summer, and moreover North 
Carolina’s changes are far from revoln- 
tionary. 

It may be asked: Are you then so hope- 
less of federal aid for Negro education that 
you oppose the policy? By no means! II- 
literacy must go and for this Federal aid 
is absolutely necessary. 

But this bill must be fundamentally re- 
written, or it will do more harm than good, 
confirming ancient evils, while experiment- 
ing with reforms that, if properly safe- 
guarded, might prove of great value. 

Finally, it will certainly be asked: What 
can we do? We can act! The Colored 
Press should inform itself and its readers 
about the misleading character of the. bill 
so far as it concerns Negro education in the 
Southern States. 

The rest of us can register as voters and 
use our votes in the twelve states whose 
legislatures will be in session, in electing 
friends of the Anti-Lynching bill and sim- 
ilar bills in the States. These friendly leg- 
islators can also be pledged for a Resolu- 
tion calling upon Congress to provide Fed- 
eral aid to education in a form safely in- 
cluding Negro education in the South. 

Finally, all who readily inform them- 
selves about the bill can help greatly by 
writing to their Senators and Representa- 
tives, asking to have the Sterling bill so 
rewritten as to safeguard the interests of 
the Negro children in the South. 
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anole of jollity 
Of the best quality— 

Baby’s the sweetest thing under the sun; 
Prattling so merrily, 
Child thou art verily 

Symbol of Heaven—its joys begun. 


2 
Message from Heaven thou, 
Teaching all creatures how 
Faith well directed brings every boon. 


God’s love reflecting, see 
How it illumines thee! 
Babyhood days pass but only too soon! 


3 
Into thine eyes so clear, 
Hopeful and glad we peer, 
Seeing thy fame penetrate every clime; 
O, may thy purity 
In thy maturity 
Cling to thee always as now in thy prime! 


T 
GREAT game is in progress among 
the children of today. It is a game 

that children love to play for it brings 
fun and laughter and wholesome competi- 
tion. It is the game of Health. Time was 
when the teaching of health habits was 
confined to the family dinner table, where 
sonny received a box on the ear if he re- 
fused to drink his milk or a good spanking 
if he shoved aside his morning cereal in 
favor of a second helping of jam. 

But that time is past. Today, children 
are surprising their parents by calling for 
milk and whole wheat bread, for green 
vegetables and all the other foods that build 
strong bodies. In many cases they are 
teaching their parents what to eat. The 
reason for this miracle is not far to seek. 
Go to the public school and there you will 
find a health program in progress. The 
health program consists of object talks, 
illustrated stories, classroom games, simple 
dramatics, songs and motion pictures. The 
modern way of teaching health habits has 
put punishment in the shade. It has rele- 
gated the birch rod to the attic. 

And the colored children in Philadelphia 
and nearby cities are going in for the health 
game as well as the white children. Not 
one feature ef the game is denied them. 
Almost twenty thousand colored children, 
enrolled in the public schools of Philadel- 
phia, have—during the past school term, 
traveled up the road to Healthland. 

The guiding genius of the journey is Mrs. 
Madalene L. Tillman, nutrition worker on 
the staff of the health department of the 
Philadelphia Inter-State Dairy Council. 
Mrs. Tillman does not confine her work to 
the class-room. She is reaching children 
through the codperation of churches, Sun- 
day schools, community houses, women’s 
clubs and, more particularly, in the summer 
months through the Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools of Philadelphia. 

During the past year Mrs. Tillman has 
also brought the health game to three thou- 
sand colored children in the Atlantic City 
public schools, twenty-four hundred chil- 
dren in the Camden public schools, two thou- 
sand in Chester, four thousand in Trenton, 
N. J., and lesser numbers in Lancaster, 








COLORED CHILDREN JOIN IN THE 
HEALTH GAME 
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Harrisburg, and many small towns in East- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

“Most popular among the health features 
of this past school year,” said Mrs. Tillman, 
“is the story of ‘David and the Good Health 
Elves’.” David was a little boy who want2d 
to grow big and strong, and Mrs. Tillman 
brings forth the doll—David. She tucks him 
into a toy bed to show how David sleeps to 
keep him well and strong each day. Then 
she brings forth a miniature tray of foods. 
There are beets and carrots to put iron in 
his blood, spinach to sweep out his system 
and plenty of brown bread and good rich 
milk to make him grow. That is his din- 
ner. She fills the tray with other foods to 
show what David eats for breakfast. There 
is a big dish of warm cereal, an egg per- 
haps, and a cup of hot chocolate. She 
points out that coffee is absent because 
coffee is not good for children, and David 
knows it will not help him to grow big and 
strong. And so Mrs. Tillman carries the 
children through the entire day with David. 
And every step of the way is acted out with 
the doll, toy furniture and other illustra- 
tions. 

For older children Mrs. Tillman has other 
attractions. “Putting Pep in your Motor” 
is used for boys of the 7th and 8th grades 
of school, where anything mechanical makes 
a strong appeal. She first shows them how 
power is generated through batteries and 
is then sent through wires to the motor. 
She then takes another box where small 
milk bottles are used to represent batteries, 
and illustrates how certain foods generate 
power and strength in the body. 

For girls of the 7th and 8th grades of 
school she has a special attraction. It is 
called “Inside Paint” and is a talk on the 
beautifying properties of wholesome foods. 
Of course, every girl wants to be beautiful, 
and the talk has proved a popular one dur- 
ing the past year. It tells what foods to 
eat for healthy glow, smooth clear skin, 
bright sparkling eyes, and strong white 
teeth. She speaks of foods in terms of cos- 
metics, complexion creams and skin lotions. 

The best thing about this health program 
is that the children themselves take an ac- 
tive part in putting it across. There are 
four short playlets, each requiring a cast 
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of ten or less children, that can be given 
with very little preparation. These play- 
lets deal with the importance of milk, with 
its journey from the farm to the table, and 
with its use in other countries. 

There is one large play, requiring a cast 
of about sixty children, “The Milk Fairies”. 
It deals with a little boy who wanted to 
grow big and strong and athletic but who 
just wouldn’t drink milk. He falls asleep 
and dreams. To his bedside come troups of 
fairies. One group tells him they are min- 
eral fairies and have come to give him 
strength, a group of sturdy boys, dressed 
in baseball togs, call themselves the protein 
boys and offer to build him a strong body 
and good muscles. There are three dainty 
fairies who call themselves vitamines. 


THE CRISIS 


The Mask Game is frequently used by 
Mrs. Tillman in teaching health to younger 
children. There are four large masks—the 
coffee face, a long, drawn, frowning face 
with deep furrows and wrinkles; the milk 
bottle face, wearing a bright, wholesome, 
congenial smile; the fruit face, made up of 
rosy apples for cheeks, a big luscious banana 
for a mouth and a pear-shaped head; and 
the vegetable face, a kindly, beaming little 
face, made up of carrots, beets, spinach, 
and other wholesome vegetables surrounded 
by a head of cabbage. These masks are 
worn by four children while Mrs. Tillman 
tells the story of the food kingdom, about 
to elect its king. Coffee is aspiring for the 
honor and, if chosen, promises to rule with 
a mighty hand, giving headaches to the 





THE MASK GAME 


Without their aid, they tell him, he can 
never grow as he should. Johnnie is de- 
lighted and asks them to help him. But 
they run to a large milk bottle and tell 
him if he wants their help he can find them 
all in the milk bottle. Johnnie doesn’t like 
milk and he tells them so. In comes a fine, 
sturdy, little boby—larger and stronger than 
Johnnie. He is The Boy-Johnnie-Might- 
Have-Been. Music starts up and the whole 
group join in a series of calisthenics. John- 
nie joins in but is soon tired and has to 
stop while The-Boy-Johnnie-Might-Have- 
Been is still going strong. After the drill 
Johnnie agrees to seek the aid of his milk 
bottle fairies so that he, too, will grow as 
big and strong as The-Boy-He-Might-Have- 
Been. 


children, stunting their growth and spoiling 
their appetites. He promises to make all 
children his slaves. Milk enters, accom- 
panied by the vegetable and fruit children. 
He promises, if chosen king, to help the 
children grow well and strong and to keep 
them happy. He is supported by his allies, 
the fruit and vegetable children who offer 
to stand by him in making the children 
sturdy. The children of the entire group 
are then permitted to vote for the king, and, 
of course, Milk is elected. And to make the 
whole lesson extra convincing, the van- 
quished candidate and the chosen king are 
then allowed to indulge in a real fist fight, 
and as the milk mask is worn by the sturdi- 
est boy the coffee boy is vanquished and 
pushed out of the elass-room. 
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Advancement. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


. Crisis goes to press too early for 

full reports of the 14th annual confer- 
ence of the N. A. A. C. P. The program of 
the main sessions was as follows: 

Wednesday, August 29: Migration as a 
Factor in Solving the Race Problem. Speak- 
ers: Capt. Arthur B. Spingarn presiding; 
Hon. W. W. Gordon, Mayor of Kansas City; 
Hon. J. H. Brady; Lester A. Walton of N. 
Y. World; Bishop W. T. Vernon, A. M. E. 
Church of South Africa; Judge Ira W. 
Jayne of Detroit. 

Thursday, August 30: Ways to Interra- 
cial Peace. George W. Gross of Denver, 
presiding; Walter F. White; Mrs. Thomas 
W. Bickett, of Raleigh, N. C.; William 
Pickens; Dr. G. W. Lucas of New Orleans. 

Friday, August 31: Meeting the Chal- 
lenge of the Mob. Isadore Martin, presid- 
ing; Representative Leonidas C. Dyer of 
8th Missouri district; T. A. MacNeal, edi- 
tor Kansas Farmer and Me‘! and Breeze; 
T. G. Nutter, Charleston, V. Va. 

Sunday, September 2: Mass Meeting 3 
P. M., Kansas City Convention Hall. De- 
feating the Mob in Arkansas. Capt. Arthur 
B. Spingarn, presiding; Hon. Arthur M. 
Hyde, Governor of Missouri; Hon. Frank 
H. Cromwell, Mayor of Kansas City, Mo.; 
James Weldon Johnson, Secretary Advance- 
ment Association. 

Monday, September 3: The Menace of 
Segregation in the North, and The Negro 
and Public Health. Dr. George E. Cannon 
of Jersey City, presiding; Dr. W. G. Alex- 
ander; Miss Mary E. McDowell, Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare of Chicago. 

Tuesday, September 4: Spingarn Medal 
Award. Dr. G. W. Lucas, New Orleans. 
Hon. C. B. Griffith, Attorney General of 
Kansas; Professor George Washington 
Carver of Tuskegee; William Pickens, Field 
Secretary of the Advancement Association. 

President Coolidge sent the following 
message: “I have long regarded this 
gathering as representative of one of the 
most useful and effective efforts in behalf of 
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the colored people of the country, and sin- 
cerely trust that its sessions this year may 
be as productive of beneficial results as they 
have been in the past.” 


Extracts from some of the speeches fol- 
low. Mrs. Thomas W. Bickett, widow of 
Governor Bickett of North Carolina said: 

“We are a long, long way from solving 
the race problem in the South but we have 
made a hopeful beginning. As interested, 
thoughtful, white men and women we are 
seeking through our civic and religious or- 
ganizations to meet in a spirit of codperation 
the leading men and women of the Negro 
race in the community in which we live. 
We are codperating in a study of Negro 
community life, in housing and sanitation, 
better neighborhood conditions, educationa! 
opportunities and the needs of Negro women 
and children especially. We are becoming 
increasingly conscious of the fact that as 
those in authority, our responsibility to- 
wards the Negro cannot be evaded and many 
of our people are going forward with a de- 
termination that no unfair advantage shall 
be taken of the Negro, but that he shall re- 
ceive justice and fair treatment which are 
his due, and which we cannot withhold if we 
wish to retain our self-respect.” 

Congressman L. C. Dyer said: 

“Without relaxation and with confidence 
we will continue the fight for legislation by 
the 68th Congress that will make lynchings 
a national crime in the United States. It 
is now a national disgrace. We are in a 
better position now for coéperation and as- 
sistance by all law-abiding people to accom- 
plish our purpose than we have been be- 
fore. This is due to the knowledge gained 
by the people generally with respect to this 
crime, its causes, and the fact that it is 
purely, with little exception, simply a mat: 
ter of race persecution and mistreatment. 

“Those who have in the past countenanced 
this crime of lynching have made, as an 
excuse, that iynchings were the results of 
certain crimes committed by Negroes. We 
have been able, very generally, to show that 
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this is not a fact. The lynchings that have 
occurred in the United States during the 
first six months of this year compare fav- 
orably, as to the causes, with lynchings that 
have occurred during the past thirty-five 
years. I include a statement touching those 
of this year. They are as follows: 
JANUARY 


2—Rosewood, Florida—Samuel Carter, col- 
ored; charge, assisting a Negro to es- 
cape. Shot to death. ; 

38—Lawrence County, Miss.—Benjamin 
Webster, colored; charge, killing a road 
contractor. Taken from a deputy sher- 
iff who was bringing the prisoner from 
Jackson where he had been held for 
safekeeping. Hanged. 

4—Shreveport, Caddo Parish, La.—Leslie 
Legget, Spaniard; charge, that he was 
a Negro trying to associate with white 
women. His employer, a white grocer, 
with whom he roomed, said he was a 
Spaniard. He was shot to death. 

5—Rosewood, Florida—Lesty Gordon, a 
colored woman. No charge. In the gen- 
eral burning of dwellings of Negroes 
in connection with the attack on the 
colored settlement by whites, she was 
shot to death as she was leaving her 
burning dwelling. 

es an ako ae , Florida—Mingo Williams, 
colored. No charge reported. Killed in 
a general hunt for Jesse Hunter, 
charged with rape. Shot to death. 

6—Rosewood, Florida—James Carrier, col- 
ored; charge, resisting posse searching 
for Hunter. Shot to death. 

16—Harrison, Boone County, Ark.—E. C. 
Gregor, white, charge, being a railroad 
striker and resisting a committee- in- 
vestigating the burning of railroad 


bridges. Hanged. 
17—Newberry, Alachua Co., Fla.—Abra- 
ham Wilson, colored; charge, cattle 


stealing. Had been convicted and sen- 
tenced to a fine of $300 or a jail sen- 
tence of six months. Taken from jail 
during the absence of the deputy sher- 
iff on guard and hanged. 
FEBRUARY 
—Bishop, Nueces Co., Texas—J. G. Smith, 
colored physician; charge, trying . to 
act like a white man and not knowing 
his place. Had been arrested and 
placed in jail for reckless driving. Was 
taken from jail and killed and body 
pacts burned. 
3—Hancock Co., Ga.—George Butts, col- 
ored; charge, wounding an officer of the 
law. Shot to death. 
3—Hancock Co., Ga.—Unnamed man, col- 
ored; charge, wounding an officer of the 
law. Shot to death. 
APRIL 
29—Columbia, Boone Co., Mo.—James Scott, 
colored; charge, ae rape. Mob 
burned iron door of jail with acetylene 
torch, took prisoner and hanged him 
from a bridge. 
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JUNE 
7—Palm Beach, Palm Beach Co., Fla.— 
Henry Simmons, colored; charge, sus- 
pected of having shot and killed police- 


man. Appears that no attempt was 
made to arrest him. Hanged and body 
riddled with bullets. 

11—Ashland, Benton Co., Miss—Unnamed 
man, colored; charge, that in February, 
1923, he had stabbed a white man 
named Byrd to death who had charged 
the colored man with having stolen 
some property from Byrd. The two 
men worked for the same construction 
gang. The white man is reported to 
have attempted to search the Negro 
and was stabbed so severely that he 
later died. The colored man was later 
arrested and placed in jail. Mob took 
prisoner out of town, hanged him and 
riddled body with bullets. 

15—Homestead, Dade Co., Fla.—Simmons, 
colored; charge, shooting and killing 
marshal of town in a liquor raid. Did 
not come into the hands of the law. 
Bound to tree and shot to death. 


“The only thing that will put a stop to 
lynchings is the enactment into law of legis- 
lation that will punish members of mobs, 
county and state officials, and communities 
that cause and permit this crime. 

“There is scarcely an intelligent person 
today who makes the claim that such a law 
is unconstitutional. Practically everyone 
recognizes now that the Congress has the 
power, by appropriate legislation, to en- 
force that part of the 14th Amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
says that no State ‘shall deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of its laws.’ Our right to do this, so far 
as the 14th Amendment is conerned, is the 
same upon which we acted in providing a 
law for the enforcement of the 18th Amend- 
ment. 

“Practically the only opposition we hear 
now against a Federal Anti-Lynching Law 
is the cry that the Congress is invading 
‘States rights.’ How silly this claim is, is 
made known to every person when it is 
shown that in the last 35 years, there have 
been more than 4,000 known lynchings in 
the United States and that in scarcely an 
instance have there been any convictions of 
members of mobs and those responsible for 
this crime. If we should recognize ‘States 
rights’ in this matter, we will be simply 
conceding the fact that mobs shall be per- 
mitted to lynch people without thought or 
possibility of punishment by the States. 
This opposition to this legislation is nothing 
more than the desire that this crime of 
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lynching shall continue to go unpunished, 
that mob law shall continue to prevail and 
take the place of the courts. 

“It is surprising that newspapers will 
continue to argue against this legislation 
for this reason. Some splendid newspapers 
are now supporting this legislation, but 
many others are not and are trying to ex- 
cuse their opposition by crying out that the 
Congress is invading States rights and 
State laws. In most cases, hewspapers take 
this position because they find it pleasing 
to their subscribers, a great many of whom 
are yet so filled with race prejudice that 
they are in favor of continued lynchings. If 
the great newspapers of the country would 
all help us in this campaign for law and 
order and not think so much of pleasing 
their subscribers and advertisers we would 
soon be able to put this law upon the 
Statutes of the United States.” 

Mary E. McDowell, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Chicago, said: 

“Because of abnormal conditions in many 
cities, we are compelled to consider the 
housing of the colored people as if it were 
an emergency health problem. Prejudice 
has made housing an emergency matter 
that has to be met by both races, black and 
white, codperating to secure for all the 
children of all the people the best conditions 
of living. 

“Every child has certain inalienable 
rights, the right to be born and reared in 
rooms that have sunshine, fresh air and 
space; the right to an education; the right 
to play and work under conditions that de- 
velop, not stunt, body and soul. The nation 
also has the right to demand these rights 
for every child of every complexion. Dark 
rooms are a menace to health and to morals 
in any house where a family is crowded 
into a few rooms. Germs of immorality are 
bred in darkness and in overcrowding quite 
as much as tuberculosis germs. 

“The rumor that Negroes depreciate 
property is only a half truth. Colored peo- 
ple have been compelled to enter neighbor- 
hoods after whites had begun to move out. 
Wabash Avenue in Chicago illustrates this 
point. The white people wanted to go to 
the North Shore, leaving behind very good 
buildings, which then became the homes of 
colored people, but the depreciation began 
when the white people first became ambi- 
tious to join the Lake Shore society and 
moved from the neighborhood.” 


The following message to the People of 
the United States was unanimously adopted: 
A MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, in Fourteenth 
Annual Conference assembled, reaffirms the 
principles for which it has always stood and 
most solemnly pledges itself to use all of 
the means at its command to the further- 
ance of the task which it has undertaken 
until that task is done. 

It sends greetings to the eleven million 
of American colored people in whose behalf 
it is working and the one hundred thousand 
members, both white and colored, it repre- 
sents. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People feels gratified 
over the measure of awakening of the pub- 
lic conscience as touching the evils it is 
combating affecting the colored people. It 
is a fact that the indifference and lethargy 
with which these evils were treated in the 
past are breaking away. Agencies have 
been put in operation in various sections of 
the country to remedy if not to uproot some 
of these evils since the Association has been 
holding them up to the public gaze and de- 
manding that they be done away with. 

The National Association, for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, speaking di- 
rectly for its membership of one hundred 
thousand and feeling that it represents the 
sentiments of twelve million colored people 
of the United States, calls the attention of 
the American people to the following 
truths: 

1. That the destinies of the Negro and 
white races of the American continent are 
inseparable; that the races must, therefore, 
in the fullest sense work together for the 
realization of the principles on which the 
American nation was founded. 

2. That spurious science and mendacious 
propaganda alleging racial inferiority are 
treason to the brotherhood of man without 
which no nation can endure. 

3. That unless the humblest citizen is 
guaranteed his citizenship rights there can 
be no true security for anyone in the land. 

4. That the mob and the spirit of intol- 
erance which the mob represents are a dan- 
ger to all achievements of mankind repre- 
sented in all organized society. 

We therefore urge upon the American 
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people that they take the first indispensable 
step toward combating the mob and the 
shame and the disgrace which the mob has 
for thirty-five years put upon the name of 
America. 

We ask the American people to insist 
upon the enactment of the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill which would place punish- 
ment of the mob in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government when the states refuse or 
are unable to do their duty as they have 
refused and have been unable for thirty- 
five years. 

We ask the President and the Congress 
of the United States that the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to the United 
States Constitution be made something 
more than a scrap of paper, and that the 
Negro universally deprived of the vote in 
the Southern States be granted the ballot 
upon the same condition and with the same 
qualifications as those imposed upon all 
other citizens and thus remove the injustice 
of taxation without representation. 

We ask that the troops of the United 
States be withdrawn from the black repub- 
lic of Haiti, illegally seized in 1916 and 
since then lawlessly held by virtue of su- 
perior force. 

We ask that the President of the United 
States, representing the spirit of fairness 
in the American people, redeem the pledges 
made by the late and regretted President 
Harding that the Tuskegee Hospital built 
for colored World War veterans, upon 
ground given to the nation by Tuskegee 
Institute, be manned entirely by a colored 
personnel. 

We ask that the American people demand 
the release of the fifty-four members of the 
twenty-fourth Infentry now incarcerated 
at Leavenworth Federal Penitentiary for 
their connection with the Houston, Texas, 
riots of 1917, a riot provoked by continued 
insults and contumely and finally by vio- 
lence perpetrated upon colored men wearing 
the uniform of the United States and dedi- 
cated to the service of their country in war 
time. 

To American citizens of African descent 
we have a special word to say: 

The time has come when allegiance to 
any party on historical grounds is no longer 
required or expedient. We urge them to a 
new political emancipation. We urge them 
to promulgate their demands upon the basis 
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of the welfare of the entire race and in 
casting their votes in the coming election 
to hold that welfare paramount to alle- 
giance to any political party. 

We urge every man and woman of color 
in the United States to realize that this is 
an age in which power can be exerted only 
through organized effort, and that the most 
effective instrument that we have now for 
exerting this power is the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. We therefore appeal to all persons 
in favor of common justice and equal op- 
portunity to unite with us and join this or- 
ganization. It is not necessary to recapitu- 
late the achievements of this body and it 
would be impossible in any brief document 
to do so. For the sake, however, of recall- 
ing to colored Americans and to United 
States citizens generally what we stand for, 
we desire to reiterate our insistance upon 
the following program:” 

1. Complete and full citizenship rights 
for the American Negro in the exercise of 
the ballot, before the law, in the courts, 
in the protection and sanctity of life and 
property rights, in the use and in the ac- 
commodations of public conveyances and in 
places of public resort whether railroads, 
street cars, restaurants or places of amuse- 
ment. 

2. Respect for the colored American citi- 
zen as an individual in accordance with his 
achievements and his merit, and respect for 
the race in view of its progress of half a 
century unparalleled anywhere in the world 
at any time. 

We denounce the use of the word Negro 
in connection with crime in newspaper head- 
lines giving the malignantly false impres- 
sion that the Negro is more prone to com- 
mit crime than any other race and espe- 
cially the lie that the Negro is by nature a 
rapist. 

We make this appeal to the people of the 
United States in the interest of our be- 
loved country, realizing as all good citizens 
will realize that race hatred and prejudice 
founded upon ignorance and oppression are 
dangerous to every citizen, white and black, 
and that it is the duty of every citizen to 
coéperate with us in holding that true 
Americanism consists in tolerance, respect 
and a determination to uphold the human as 
well as the citizenship rights of every man 
and woman of whatever race or creed. 





LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 


Helmar B. Themas 
Charleston, W. Va. 





THE ORIGIN OF NEGRO SLAVERY IN BRAZIL 


Oh SA 


NASMUCH as so authoritative a work 

as The Negro in the New World, by Sir 
Harry H. Johnston, makes the statement 
that African slaves were not introduced in 
Brazil until the Dutch began raiding the 
coast in the seventeenth century, it is per- 
haps worth while setting the matter 
straight. “From 1612 the Dutch made efforts 
to establish plantation colonies in northeast 
Brazil, and began to introduce Negroes 
from west Africa to assist them,” says 
Johnston. “Their slave-trade with North- 
east Brazil probably introduced the first 
Negroes into that region.” R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham states dogmatically, “Negroes 
were unprocurable, as the slave trade in 
Brazil only began in 1574.” 

I first ran into conflicting testimony in 
an old History of Brazil written by Andrew 
Grant, M.D., in 1809: 

The new governor (i.e. Thomas de Souza 
first governor-general, 1549-53) when fully 
convinced of the impossibility of reducing 
the natives to a state of slavery, or of com- 
pelling them to submit to the labours of 
agriculture, next formed the equally unjust 
and cruel project of importing a sufficient 
number of Negroes from their newly- 
acquired settlements in Africa. 

Then in Portugal, by H. Morse Stephens, 
I read, in regard to the establishment of 
the Inquisition in 1536 and consequent 
driving of many Jews to Brazil: 

It was owing to their perspicacity that 
the sugar-cane, the greatest source of 
Brazilian wealth, was introduced into the 
colony from Madeira in the year 1548 and 
they started the direct slave trade with the 
Guinea Coast. 

Whereupon, I decided to find out what 
really did happen. A very brief excursion 
into Portuguese history will set the matter 
straight: 

In 1441 Antao Goncalves went a hundred 
leagues further than the Rio d’Ouro, and 
in the same year Nuno Tristao, the greatest 
and most daring of all Prince Henry’s cap- 
tains, reached the cape which closes on the 
south the sort of shoulder formed by north- 
west Africa, and named it the Cabo Blanco 
or White Cape. He did more than this; 
he brought home several captives, inelud- 
ing a native prince. The capture was 
hailed with enthusiasm, and from this time 
the slave trade on the coast of Africa 
really began. 


Roy NasH 


It is strange that Prince Henry “the 
Navigator” should have been the founder 
of the African slave trade, but so it was, 
and the reasons are not hard to find. The 
provinces of the Alemtejo and the Algarves 
had never been thoroughly populated since 
their conquest (from the Moors), and the 
great lords and religious military orders, 
the owners of those districts, had never 
teen able to bring them properly under 
cultivation. In 1444 Langarote, with 
a fleet of eight ships, went upon a slave- 
taking expedition, and brought home two 
hundred captives, who were set to work on 
the domains of the Order of Christ. 

And the Order of Christ kezt the slave 
trade going briskly from that moment. It 
is interesting to note, in passing, that these 
first slaves were brown men on the fringe 
of the desert and not forest Negroes; ex- 
ploration had not yet reached the black belt. 

By 1530, when India had been draining 
off the best blood of Portugal for thirty 
years, this was the condition: 

The king, the nobles, and the military 
orders were, however, quite undisturbed by 
this extensive emigration and rapid depopu- 
lation, for their large estates were much 
more cheaply cultivated by African slaves, 
who had been imported in such numbers that 
the Algarves was almost entirely populated 
by them, and in Lisbon itself they out- 
numbered the free men by the middle of 
the sixteenth century. (Stephens, p. 182.) 


And not only were Alemtejo and Algarves 
black, but the Azores and Madeira, where 
sugar was being cultivated with African 
labor. 

Now to Brazil. 

The country was discovered in 1500, the 
first explorers reporting land, jungle, and 
naked savages; no cities to sack, no gold to 
loot; whereas every ship returning from 
India described riches beyond the dreams 
of avarice, cities full of the accumulated 
treasures of the ages, a flourishing trade to 
be wrested from the Infidel—of course no- 
body with any sense of real values would 
dream of going to Brazil. It was like offer- 
ing a diplomat the choice between the Court 
of St. James and Siam. 


Two royal ships only for a long time were 
despatched to Brazil every year to take out 
and land there condemned convicts and 
women of bad character, and to bring back 
parrots and different varieties of wood, 
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notably the brazil wood which gave the new 
country its popular name. A few families 
of settlers, partly from Madeira and partly 
from northern Portugal, also went out on 
their own account, and established them- 
selves in various chosen spots, where they 
introduced agriculture and tried in vain 
to make the natives work for them as 
slaves.* 


As neither gold nor silver mines had been 
found, the government contented itself 
with sending thither condemned criminals 
and profligate females. Two ships were 
freighted annually from Portugal to carry 
these unfortunate beings to the new world, 
; not an individual could be found 
voluntarily to emigrate to America.} 

Then the rumor drifted back to the old 
country that the precious metals abounded 
in Brazil, and apathy vanished as mist in 
the effulgence of the sun. No tale was too 
wild to be credited at par. Dreams of an 
El Dorado haunted the sanest of men, and 
from 1530 adventurers from all over Europe 
began to trickle toward equatorial America. 
The Spaniards with Cortez had just struck 
it rich, why not they in Brazil? The Crown 
of Portugal saw that if Brazil was to be 
held against these freebooters, she had to 
plant colonies, and quick! 


Having her hands more than full in Asia, 
the Crown fell back upon the feudal sys- 
tem from which she had shaken herself free 
with such difficulty, and in September, 1532, 
divided the whole coast of Brazil between 
thirteen noblemen, with instructions to get 
busy and defend their new possessions 
against the corsairs of the French. 


Where would they turn for labor in such 
an emergency? Little Portugal had a popu- 
lation of less than three millions, and Asia 
was bleeding her white; she had no surplus 
free labor. This whole gang of fidalgos 
and holy men for ninety years had shown 
such a preference for Negro slave labor 
that they drove the peasants off the land 
south of the Tagus. Slavery was an or- 
ganized, going concern, and the only means 
by which a Portuguese nobleman could get 
labor on short notice. The whole institu- 
tion of Negro slavery went to Brazil along 
with sugar-cane in the winter of 1532-33: 
i. e., before any really serious attempt by 
competent, properly armed men, had been 
made to enslave the Indian! 

My authority for this is Joao Ribeiro, 
whose Historia do Brazil (9th ed. 1920) is 


* Stephens, p. 224. 
t+ Grant, History of Brasil pp. 8, 4. 
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the standard text in 
today: 

Brazil did not possess mammals that could 
be domesticated and cattle were introduced 
from the Portuguese isles; the culture of 
sugar cane was introduced from the same 
source (i.e. Madeira) to S. Vicente in 1532 
and from there it spread into all the cap- 
tancies. This was the backbone of agricul- 
ture, in such an age and clime the only one 
possible with the slaves who came from 
Guinea at the same moment. Large-scale 
agriculture commenced with slavery and 
was the origin of the troubles with the 
Indians, whose induction into bondage (of 
doubtful legality) had not up to that time 
assumed dimensions of importance.* 


The testimony of these three historians 
is not conflicting. Grant apparently was a 
doctor who went out to Rio Janeiro with 
the flight of the Court of Portugal in 1808; 
the resources were not open to him that 
modern scientific historians have. H. Morse 
Stephens was a distinguished professor, 
first at Oxford, then at the University of 
California; his history of Portugal is the 
first in English and it is not surprising if 
he were in error about a minor point like 
the date of introduction of sugar into Brazil. 
Ribeiro is the best authority of the three 
by far, on the history of Brazil, and his 
farts tally with the internal evidence. 

With Negro slavery the deep-rooted insti- 
tution it was in Portugal and the Islands 
at the time of the discovery of Brazil, it 
is absurd to suppose that the greatest 
slavers and plunderers of their day would 
wait a century and a quarter for the Dutch 
to teach them an obvious trick which they 
had been most devotedly practicing for over 
half a century before Brazil, or North 
America, was discovered. 

Beautiful, untamed Brazil was born a 
slave, even as her old mother in Europe was 
a slave. When the first blacks were sold 
in Virginia in 1619, the heavy chains of 
bondage for nearly a century had hung 
about the neck of the great daughter of 
Portugal growing up toward freedom south 
of the Amazon. 

*O Rrazil nao possuia mammiferos domes- 
ticaveis e foi o gado introduzido das ilhas 
portuguezas; introduziuse entao e egual- 
mente a cultura da canna de assucar em S. 
Vicente em 1532 a d’ahi se espalhou por 
todas as capitanias. Essa era a grande 
agrircultura, em tal clima etempo sé possivel 
com os escavos que no mesmo momento vin- 
ham de Guiné. <A _ grande propriedade 
comecou com a escravidao e foi a causa de 
tumltos com os indios, cuja escravizagao 
dubiosamente legal nao tinha entao assum- 
ido caracter de importancia. (Page 70.) 


Brazilian collegios 
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Zhe Looking Glass 


LITERATURE 


FFIE LEE NEWSOME in “Our Young 
People’s Book of Verse’: 


Venitia is so lovely, 

So sparkling-eyed, so gay, 

Her friends, her very parents 

Just worship her all day! 

Their great bright cars flash past us 
To where Venitia reigns, 

Queen of the rarest dresses, 

Of lace and gay satins. 


And my girl Jane sits watching! 

I know her heart sinks low 

To see Venitia’s parents 

And friends adore her so. 

But as I gaze, this sentence 

Keeps flashing through my brain, 

“I’d rather be the mother 

Of little homely Jane! 

* * * 

“I believe that we are but at the begin- 
ning of a great catastrophic era in which 
shall disappear a great part of our old 
‘white’ civilization, with its virtues, its 
vices, its beauty, its ugliness. Another again 
shall flourish, a new order shall take birth. 
I am not anxious for the destinies of life. 
They are infinite. But those of our Europe 
are not so. And those that are taking birth 


at present will have to face fierce assaults. 

“Only a small number of men in Europe 
still possess a free and clear mind, as well 
as a fraternal heart towards the miseries 
and errors of millions of beings blindly 
given over to the fate which carries them 


away. It would be a good thing if they 
could unite themselves—and I have tried 
to help to this end as far as I could. Any 
effort in this direction will be met with my 
sympathy, especially those for bringing the 
elite of the thinkers in Europe and Asia.” 
—(Extract from a letter of Romain Rol- 
land.) 


ART 


AYS the New Orleans Item, a Southern 

white daily: 

A Negro vaudeville troupe recently gave 
an entertaining midnight performance for 
white folks in the Lyric treatre. Albert, age 
four, was “headliner.” Looking mighty 
small when alone on the stage, he played his 
part and danced with such vim and natural- 
ness that the white folks could not help ap- 
preciating and applauding. Part of it was 
training, but most of it was the natural ex- 
pression of his racial instinct for rhythm, 
music and gesture. His play, or his acting, 
was so natural that it was hard to distin- 
guish between them. That is why his per- 
formance was so good. 

A reporter, describing the scene back- 


stage, told how the, Negro actors, waiting 
for their cues, joked, practiced steps, pan- 
tomimed and eagerly watched the ones on 
the stage. Even off stage they are min- 
strels, fun making actors. A white minstrel, 
off stage, would have sat upon a trunk and 
glumly cursed the heat. 

The Negro has an art, music and man- 
nerism all his own. The white man cannot 
imitate them. It isn’t in his blood. We've 
borrowed the Negro’s jazz and danced to 
it, but we cannot create it. Our ancestors 
were born in the wrong place for that. 
There is a haunting, pulling, minor strain 
in the true Negro melody and jazz that the 
white man cannot imitate. No white man 
could have composed “Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot.” He hasn’t the background, the 
background of centuries of oppression. The 
Negro’s music, and his minstrel art are his 
own. Neill O’Brien and Al Fields through 
long years of practice are clever imitators, 
and amusing as such, but, after all, they 
are only imitators. 

The Negro has his art, and there is 
something pathetic in the picture of a true 
artist denied expression of his art because 
of a black skin. 

* ~ + 

Science comes to confirm this. Sir Ar- 
thur Evans, examining the ancient art of 
Crete, which flourished 3500 years ago, 
says in the New York Times: 


Of special interest is the recurrence 
among the fresco remains of monkeys, these 
being appropriately depicted amidst exotic 
thickets of plants with bright-beaded flow- 
ers in papyrus-like tufts; the genus repre- 
sented, as I am informed, is cercopithecus, 
and from the reconstruction of a nearly 
complete figure of one animal it may be 
now possible to establish the species. ese 
monkeys are not found nearer than the 
Sudan, but from the careful rendering of 
characteristic points and the sureness of 
touch displayed it is clear that the artist 
had had long practice in drawing them 
from life. 

So far, indeed, as African connections are 
concerned, still more astonishing evidence 
was supplied by some fragments of small 
painted stucco frieze, its field alternating 
blue and white, found at a slightly higher 
level and therefore probably belonging to 
a comewhat later Minoan structure... . 

We see here a Minoan captain, armed 
with two spears and wearing embroidered 
loin cloth and cap made of a black goat’s 
scalp, including the horns, leading his troop 
at a run. Of his men, who seemed to have 
been armed with only a single spear, but 
who wear an otherwise identical uniform, 
fragments only of two figures have been 
preserved. But their skin is coal black. 
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THE LOOKING GLASS 


POLITICS 
ALVIN COOLIDGE, now President of 
the United States, told the colored peo- 
ple of Atlanta, in January, 1921: (Italics 
are ours!) 


But as great as all that may be, all that the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts and your 
friends there have done for you, does not 
compare with that which the people around 
you have done for you, are doing for you 
now and will continue always to do for 
you; and friendly though the people of 
Massachusetts have been, cot helpful 
though they may have been, you have no 
better friends than those who live about 
you here and contribute always to your 
welfare, your success and your happiness. 
And if you want to make good for the work 
that has been done by the men and women 
of Massachusetts, continue to co-operate 
with the people around you here; continue 
in your industry, in your work day by day. 

a * * 

We were at the time somewhat puzzled to 
know just what the “friends” were doing 
for us but now we know, having received the 
“Address of the State Wide Conference of 
Negroes in Georgia.” 

* ok * 


These are some of the delicate attentions 
mentioned: 


In our cities the closely crowded tene- 
ments, with poor sewerage streets and lights, 
make it most uncomfortable for the people 
who are forced to live there. In our rural 
communities, the shanties grouped together 
in quarters on the plantations, without light 
or paint, or places for privacy, are not only 
uncomfortable, but are prolific breeders of 
disease, immorality and crime. ... Over- 
seers, in most cases, have absolutely no 
interest in these laborers, excepting the 
amount of work that they can extract from 
them by long hours and hard driving. Many 
of them are known to lend encouragement 
to gambling, whisky making, adultery, and 
crooked living in general, as a means of 
holding his labor on the farm under the 
threat of the law, if said laborer should 
choose to withdraw. 


Four-fifths of all the public schools for 
colored are taught in churches and lodge 
halls, with absolutely no equipment what- 
ever to aid the teachers in imparting the 
instructions which they are supposed to 
give. In many of them, there is not a sign 
of blackboard, nor a single desk, to say noth- 
ing of maps, charts, etc., while the public 
schools of the white people are equipped 
with the necessary apportions essential to 
modern ideas in education, at the expense 
of a public school fund. Nine-tenths of 
these rural colored schools are taught by 
teachers who have never completed as much 
as a first-rate eight grade grammar school 
course, and who know absolutely nothing 
of the advantages of a normal school train- 
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ing, such as is necessary to prepare people 
for the holy task of developing the human 
mind. The salary of these teachers in 
many instances is smaller than the wage 
of the plowhands laboring on the same 
plantations. 


Accommodations for travel are a constant 
menace to every self-respecting colored per- 
son who boards our passenger trains. ft is 
not unusual to find the coach provided for 
colored passengers to be at the same time 
the baggage car, mail car, the butcher’s 
booth and the conductor’s desk, where our 
wives and daughters are frequently sub- 
jected to the most uncouth manners and 
sores to hear language too vile to be ut- 
tered. 


In practically every instance of personal 
difficulties between a white man and a col- 
ored man, the colored man alone must suf- 
fer. If he strikes in necessary defense of 
himself or habitation, he invariably suffers 
the extreme penalty of the law, if perchance 
he escapes the fury of the mob. If his life 
is taken by an individual white man, the 
coroner’s jury invariably denominates it 
justifiable homicide. If his life is taken by 
a mob, even in broad daylight, it is always 
found that he came to his death at the hands 
of parties unknown. 


Unskilled colored labor in Georgia has 
suffered grievously by the operation of the 
iniquitous labor contract law. Under the 
guise of this law, colored laborers have 
been held in a state of involuntary servi- 
tude, for long periods of time, subjected to 
corporal punishment, murdered with im- 
punity, confined to certain restricted quar- 
ters, their downsitting and uprising being 
as closely guarded as in the days of legal 
slavery, from all of which conditions and 
cruelties he has often been wholly unable 
to escape. 


The most disturbing menace of all evils 
which we now suffer is the menace of the 
mob. No influence has done more to drive 
colored people away from the state, to give 
Georgia a bad name in the mouths of those 
who live without its borders, to deter both 
capital and labor from our state, and to 
keep up the unsettled conditions of colored 
labor here, than the influence of the mob. 
In the midst of it, no colored person, how- 
ever honest, industrious, humble and law- 
abiding, can possibly feel himself safe over- 
night. 

* a *x 

And finally comes this: 


The cause of most of the trouble to which 
we have above referred lies in the funda- 
mental error of attempting to run a democ- 
racy without all the people. The leaving of 
45 per cent of the population of Georgia 
out of its governmental affairs, in our judg- 
ment, is largely responsible for the one- 
sided program which the state is operating, 
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and the neglect that the colored people now 
sustain. 
* * + 


This statement is signed by colored bish- 
ops, school presidents and teachers, editors, 
bankers, merchants, lawyers and farmers. 

As a result of these expressions of deep 
and abiding love, we learn from the Macon 
Telegraph that 77,500 Georgia Negroes tore 
themselves from their “best friends” last 
year and came to live with Calvin Coolidge 
in the cold and cruel North. 


CHILDREN 


6“ HE Child and the Home,” by Ben- 

zion Liber, has questions and an- 
swers in the discussion. We extract the fol- 
lowing: 

Question: Would you permit white chil- 
dren to play with colored children? 

Answer: Of course, I would! And, as 
conditions stand nowadays in the United 
States, association between children of both 
races should be encouraged. In fact, the 
only hope to ever solve the race problem in 
this country is in the children, who, if left 
alone, would soon wipe it out, so that the 
next generations will forget all barriers 
and prejudices created and maintained by 
those who have or have had an interest to 
divide in order to rule—and to enslave. 
Look at the children of both races in some 
sections of the Northern cities: They play, 
fight and have fun together, entirely for- 
getting the color of their skin. Children, 
by themselves, do not see any class or other 
distinctions. If they like a companion, he 
is unceremoniously admitted to their society 
and becomes a friend. Uninfluenced, the 
most “aristocratic” or the richest child will 
enjoy the society of the poorest and so- 
cially lowest little playmate. Just permit 
one generation of all white and black chil- 
dren of the South of the United States to 
frolic and romp together and refrain from 
telling them anything about the struggle 
that is going on or about the days of servi- 
tude and slave-ownership; let them grow 
up with the sentiments gained personally 
from one another through direct contact, 
and the face of this great commonwealth is 
changed. 

I know, you fear that the colored child 
may be an inferior being. But you are not 
so careful when it comes to white playmates. 
Your child may associate with the progeny 
of mentally deficient, unsocial, physically 
and morally deteriorated, criminal individ- 
uals; of prostitutes; of characters for 
whom you may have nothing but pity or con- 
tempt and whose hands you would never 
shake; but they are all right if they are 
white. The difference between the thin 
layer of culture and breeding which covers 
our instincts and our barbarous and primi- 
tive inner beings and that of the freshly 
civilized Negro is one of quantity and is not 
always to our advantage It takes only a 
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generation or two of imitative upbringing 
to change a “savage” into a “civilized” per- 
son and it would take no more for our de- 
scendants to revert to the “savage” state 
if left at the mercy of primeval customs 
in some African village. 

You have acquired the Negro by plunder 
and barter, you have worked him and stolen 
the products of his labor. While liberating 
him officially, you have implanted into him 
the slave psychology and debased him so as 
to keep him down, weighted by the mass of 
calumnies with which you have surrounded 
and chained him. MHypocritically you de- 
plore his low mental state while you are 
doing everything to arrest his progress. 
You are fiendish toward him and in your 
relations with him lawlessness is a virtue. 
You are mean and stingy in the recognition 
of his rights and you administer him your 
much vaunted education by the drop. But 
in spite of all that his genius which is equal 
to yours has escaped from your shackles and 
is soaring higher than we would expect in 
a people with bruised wings. He begins 
to show attainments which are not only his 
pride, but yours as well. And if he can pro- 
duce a thousand, a hundred, ten, even one 
learned, talented, cultivated individual, he 
has in himself the potentialities and the 
material which can make him as good or as 
bad as you are. Oh, give him a chance, give 
him a fair chance! 

* * + 


The United States Children’s Bureau has 
been studying child mortality: 


Census figures for the entire United 
States birth registration area show that 
the Negro infant mortality rate is consid- 
erably higher than the white rate. 

Facts were secured from more than 1,000 
Negro families in which babies were born 
during the year of the study. Thirteen per 
cent of. the entire number of births for the 
year were in these families. 

The infant mortality rate among these 
colored families was higher than that 
among any other group, either native white 
or foreign born, except among the babies of 
Polish mothers, which had a slightly higher 
rate than the Negroes. The Negro rate 
was 158.6 per 1,000 compared with 95.9 
for native white mothers and compared 
with 51.0 for babies of Jewish mothers, who 
had the lowest mortality rate of any na- 
tionality group in the city. 

Among the colored babies, then, the 
greater poverty of the fathers (with the 
attendant evil of poor housing), the more 
general employment of the mothers, the 
tendency toward larger families and shorter 
intervals between births, and the wider pre- 
valence of venereal disease indicated by the 
high mortality assigned to syphilis, were 
increasing mortality, while mothers’ nurs- 
ing of their babies, prenatal care, and in- 
struction and supervision received from 
infant-welfare agencies were tending to re- 
duce mortality. 
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Wilmington, Del. 
ors statement of position in the Au- 

gust Crisis is perfectly splendid. It’s 
exactly what every Negro—if he is honest 
with himself—must know is true and right. 
As a former teacher of colored youth in both 
mixed and separate schools I thank you, 
with sincerest appreciation. 


ALICE DUNBAR-NELSON. 


Dallas, Texas. 
Your statement regarding your Philadel- 
phia speeches satisfied me completely. 
GEORGE F. PORTER. 


East Dedham, Mass. 

I wish that I could tell you how much I 
enjoy and thoroughly agree with your edi- 
torials and articles in THE CRISIS. Your 
article in this issue, the tragedy of “Jim 
Crow” is particularly clear, sane, and il- 
luminating, and best of all points to the 
plain duty of all of us. 


MEpoRA W. GOULD. 


Shabani, Rhodesia, South Africa. 

My object in writing “The Black Man’s 
Place in South Africa” was to refute the 
allegation, so strongly believed by nine 
tenths of the whites all over the world, that 
the black man is inherently inferior to the 
white, for I can see no hope of melioration 
till that belief is shattered. And obviously, 
testimony to that end must come from a 
white man who can speak with authority, 
as I can. I am a magistrate in this coun- 
try. I have dealt with the Natives of South 
Africa, lived amongst them many years and 
learnt their languages like one of them- 
selves, and I am a Dane by birth and educa- 
tion. As to the policy of separation, I have 
supported it because of the hardness of the 
white man’s heart which, as a student of 
history, I do not think can be freed from 
the prejudice that springs from physical 
difference even when his mind has been 
freed from the preconception of his racial 
superiority. But whether I am right in this 
or not I think you will agree that the first 
thing to do is to destroy the fetish of “The 
Black Man’s Inferiority” and that, as I 
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think, can be done only along the lines I 
have attempted together with actual proof 
of equal capacity, which is now accumulat- 
ing. . . . I have had a large number of let- 
ters from white men of all kinds and per- 
suasions in this country acknowledging that 
the book has made them think and that it 
has changed their opinions. The whole of 
the South African press has reviewed it, 
mostly in leaders, and not one paper has 
dared to join issue with me over it. I am 
convinced that it has done a greater service 
to the Negroes of South Africa than all the 
missionaries have so far rendered, not be- 
cause I wrote it, but because it speaks the 
truth. 
PETER NIELSEN. 


Wilberforce, Ohio. 
Look out for the crackers in that Tuske- 
gee hospital; if they win their point it will 
soon degenerate into a slaughter-house and 
a brothel, unless they abandon their crys- 
talized form. How much longer must the 
social clique of slaveholder descendants rule 
our country, because of the weakness of the 
whole mass of the population saving what 
is left of the New England stock and the 
old Quaker element of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania? Be encouraged. Keep on fighting as 
long as God lends you vitality here! Truth, 
right and justice will win in the “Eternal 

years of God.” 
T. G. STEWARD. 


Washington, D. C. 
With the decided object of electing one 
or more of our men to the House or Senate 
forces should be put at work at once to 
educate the newcomers to the North from 
the South in the proper use of the ballot, 
and to impress upon them the necessity of 
electing some men of color to represent us 
in Congress. These newcomers are settling 
in large numbers in certain districts, and 
in such districts there is a glorious chance 
of our men carrying it in an election. If 
the regular parties will not—in such dis- 
tricts—put up a colored man as its regular 
candidate, then let some Negro run as an 
independent, and our folks should carry him 

to success. 
WILLIAM H. WILKERSON, JR. 
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ONTMARTRE, Rue Fontaine, Café- 
Bar, two in the morning. Outside the 
gray calm of Paris night. Inside, America! 
American drinks, American drunks, Ameri- 
can hair parted in the middle, American 
hop-and-shake dance, American attitudes, 
American ideas, lumbering, bumping in the 
smoke-fog, large, overpowering illogicalities 
—America 

Enter two black men. 

America! 

“Garsong!” 

“Ga-r-r-r-sun!” 

Outrage! 

The proprietor: “Portez-moi ¢a, et vive- 
ment!” 

Gesticulations. One large gesture. Six 
waiters. Two blacks. 

“Nigger!” 

Two black men rise from the gutter, Rue 
Fontaine. One picks up his broken spec- 
tacles, quietly. Laughter. An American 
boy staggers from his woman toward the 
door. 

“You—black 

The men walk away, quickly. America! 

White faces turn toward the light again. 
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MAIN STREET, PARIS 


EDWIN MORGAN 
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The French orchestra labors at “Yes—We 
Have No—”, etc. The French women laugh 
like actresses. The clientele is immaculate. 
It is over. 

But no! The next day the proprietor is 
arrested. His place is closed. There is a 
law protecting men of color. Since the 
Great American invasion from overseas, 
there has to be. Besides these men are 
princes, sons of an African King; French- 
men, wounded and decorated in the Great 
War; Doctors of the University of Paris, 
and one a special pleader in the Court of 
Appeals of the City of Paris. 

But the Americans! Nothing! The in- 
nuendoes and the sarcasms of the newspa- 
pers, the next morning find them without 
apology. Reminder that this is France and 
not the States discovers them without re- 
morse. In their spacious craniums still cir- 
culate little, comfortable ideas. 

Though the French government may 
toady a little for American money, and the 
French public overcharge, in such circum- 
stances as these, their position is clean and 
clear. 

But so is the Americans’! 


A NEGRO-MOTHER’S CRADLE-SONG 





on Fi 


COLONEL CHARLES YOUNG 





LEEP, little son! Rest, ebon head! 
Sad, your mother mourns your soldier- 
father dead, 
Who on the soil of France bravely fought 
and bled ;— 
Sleep! Sleep! 


When grim and grewsome War took its 
terrific toll 
And grey Grief filled the heart with sor- 
rowing of soul, 
He answered then the call of the world for 
Freedom’s right. 
Sleep, little son! Good-night. 


Shade of my dead! Oh warrior one! 
Watch from your realm upon our little son. 
Teach him that you died that all might rise 
and run; 
Watch! Watch! 


Make for him a place in the world’s new 
March of Man; 
And be, oh spirit fine, his leader in the van. 
Ah grant, dear husband mine, your sad 
wife’s fond request; 
Rest, warrior one! Then rest! 


Sleep, little son! Sleep, little son! 
I pray your Living Lord that victory is won; 
That all the daring deeds by our dear sol- 
dier done— 
Deeds done— 


Up to the throne of God will rise in surg- 
ing Throngs, 
Holding high hands to Heav’n to right a 
Race’s wrongs.— 
Mind not, my darling son, your mother’s 
eyes that weep: 
Sleep, little son! Now sleep! 
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LUCILLE LYLES 
Chicago, Il. 

J. P. SCOTT 
Cleveland, O. 
GRACE E. JACKSON 
New Bern, N. C. 


SHEIKS AND VAMPS 


GWENDOLYN M. BELASCO 
Washington, D. C. 


VERTNER W. TANDY, JR. 
New York City 








@ Camp Pleasant, Blue Plains, D. C., which 
Mrs. Laura B. Glenn manages so success- 
fully, is filled with happy youngsters who 
write us: 

“Here we are—a group of happy camp- 
ers. We are smiling because we just can’t 
help it, we’re so happy. Don’t you see our 
pavilion and our tents? We only wish you 
could see our shower, our Baby Shack, our 
see-saws, our merry-go-round, our dining 
room and oh, so many other things, and 
next summer we do hope we’ll be back here 
to enjoy the wonderful, new, swimming- 
pool. Oh yes, our mothers and baby broth- 
ers and baby sisters are all out here, breath- 
ing this delightful fresh air and eating this 
delicious, wholesome food. Won’t we be 
sorry when our two weeks are up and we 
have to leave Mrs. Glenn?” 


@ Dr. Inman E. Page is the new principal 
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of Douglass High School in Oklahoma City, 
Cklahoma. Dr. Page was formerly presi- 
dent of Lincoln Institute of Missouri, and 
then of Langston University, Oklahoma. 
He was recalled to Lincoln but has finally 
returned to Oklahoma City. He is a grad- 
uate of Brown University and has spent 
twenty-five years in educational work in 
Oklahoma—fifteen of which were spent as 
President of Langston University. 

C The International Council of the Women 
of the Darker Races of the World held its 
session recently in Washington, D. C., and 
elected new officers. Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington is president. The chief work of the 
Council during the past year has been the 
investigation of the condition of Haitian 
women and children. The purpose of the 
Council is to disseminate knowledge of col- 
ored people the world over. 























“SOME ONE TO PLAY WITH” 


Harry and Truxton Kingslow Calvin, Irving and Kenneth Vivian, Robert and Syliva 
Williamson, W. Va. Merchant Robinson 
Jiblas, Soloma, Abba and eae lowa a “A a Ind. 
Esther Ockbit James, ae * and Jesse Ruthlyn, Katherine, Willis and 
Abyssinia, Africa reheat nnie le 
Strethen, Marjorie and Escoe Chicago, I. L ville, Ky. 
Jackson Bettie and Scott Stewart Charlotte and Burghardt Patton 
Perry, Kansas Ogden, Utah Tyler, Texas 
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Douglas Shorts 


Bertie Burton 


@ Two young men who have been preparing 
for Harvard University have won unusual 
distinction this year at their respective pre- 
paratory schools. One of these, Malcolm 
Dade, son of Mr. and Mrs. I. C. Dade of 
New Bedford, Mass., was awarded the Dick- 
inson prize of $25 for excellence in declama- 
tion and reading at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Williston Seminary. He also re- 
ceived the Albert S. Hill prize of $20 for 
having done the most effective work in the 
Adelphi Debating Society. Benner Cres- 
will Turner, the other young man, is the 
son of Dr. and Mrs. E. J. Turner of Colum- 
bus, Ga. Young Turner was graduated 
with “cum laude” in June from Phillips 
Andover Academy. During the year 1921- 
22 he was awarded the Harvard Andover 
Scholarship prize of $300 for high standing 
in the preceding 3 years. The principal of 
Phillips Andover writes of him: “I don’t 
think we have ever had a more consistently 
strong record on our books than the 
one which he has contributed 
during his course here. It 
places him among the best half 
dozen boys in a school of over 
six hundred, an achievement 
deserving the highest com- 
mendation. Best of all, he has 
taken his honors with modesty 
and sanity.” 

C Terre Haute, Ind., can boast 
of two clever young girls, 
Hattie and Vivian Hammond. 
Hattie was only 5 when she 
entered school and only 16 
when she finished the High 
School. In all that time she 
has missed only 1% days. In 


Benner C. Turner 
Columbus, Ga. 
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addition to her interest in her studies she 
has shown marked proficiency in music for 
she plays both piano and violin and has been 
pianist at the Calvary Church for 5 years. 
Now she is in the State Normal school and 
plays in the orchestra there. Her sister 
Vivian is only 18 but she is in the Junior 
High School and gives promise of becoming 
an artist. 

@ Two other youngsters of High School age 
won and deserved recognition at their Com- 
mencement, but their pleasure was marred 
through the selfishness and stupidity of 
their schoolmates. Bertie Burton and Doug- 
las Shorts of Penns Grove, N. J., were to 
have taken part in the Commencement Pro- 
gram. Douglas stood sixth in his 3% years’ 
studies and had made an extra good record 
for his last six months. His work in trigo- 
nometry added over 200 points to his record. 
Bertie Burton’s standing placed her among 
the first six honor pupils. Consequently 
both these children deserved the recognition 
on the program which is or- 
inarily accorded to such mer- 
its, and it is a pleasure to 
know that the faculty award- 
ed them such a place. But 
their white classmates “be- 
cause of certain unlooked for 
causes” did not “feel justified 
in taking their seats on the 
platform at Commencement.” 
One of the sweetest pleasures 
of youth was therefore sacri- 
ficed to silly, unreasoning 
prejudice. 

C Three of the 93 pupils grad- 
uating this June from the 
High School of Monmouth, 
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Illinois, were colored. One of these three 
pupils, Ellen Diggs, led the entire class with 
an average of 99.5 per cent! The Chamber 
of Commerce of Monmouth gives annually 
three prizes. So naturally this year the 
first prize consisting of $15 and a gold medal 
went to young Miss Diggs. 

@ Thoughtful little Frances Mary Lee of 
East Orange, N. J., won a place recently 
among 16 prize ‘winners throughout the 
country, by writing an essay for a contest 
held by the national organization of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. She was the 
only New Jersey girl to receive a prize. 
Her subject was “The Life of George Wash- 
ington and his Service to his Country.” 
When asked why, she had chosen Washing- 
ton for her subject she replied: “I thought 
he had done more for his country than any 
other man and I thought he had done it with 
a better will than any other man.” Isn’t 
that a good answer for a girl of eleven? 

@ Jessie Carter Hurst of Barbourville, 
Ky., is 8 years old and in the sixth grade. 
For a whole term she made 100% every 
day in spelling which is much better than 
the Editors of the Crisis can do; also she 
plays the piano for the Sunday School at 
the First Baptist Church. 

@ Nineteen year old Roger Grant is the 
1923 tennis champion of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. He won his title by defeating 
J. D. Macpherson in a hotly contested five- 
set match on the courts of the Grand Rapids 
Boat and Canoe Club. The score was 2-6, 
5-6, 1-6, 6-2, 6-0. Grant’s method was to 
play deep in the court, thereby forcing his 
opponent to do all the footwork at an ex- 
hausting pace. The play in the first set was 
very cautious, but the second set was a hard 
fought battle. Here Grant’s strong back 
hand was his greatest asset. The last set 
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Ernest nes Norris 


found the boy still in fine shape and able to 
slash the ball across the court with an ap- 
palling accuracy which constantly found his 
opponent off balance. Mr. Macpherson 
played a game match however and was the 
first to congratulate the victor. Grant has 
had to labor hard for his tennis knowledge 
for his work has often interfered, but his 
perseverance at the game which he loves 
has brought him a well merited success. 
@ Ernest Norris was salutatorian to the 
graduates of Tuskegee this year. 


@ Philadelphia has lost two of its most 
honored citizens in the deaths of Miss Louise 
Venning and Dr. William Myers Slowe 
Miss Venning belonged to a _ well-known 
Philadelphia family of the highest standing 
and was a teacher for many years in the 
Philadelphia public schools. Dr. Slowe was 
born in Clark County, Virginia, and was 
a graduate of Lincoln and Howard Uni- 
versities. During the World War he was 
commissioned as first lieutenant of the 
Dental Corps and received an honorable 
discharge in 1919 with the rank of captain. 
He was an active figure in the civic and 
political interests of Philadelphia. 


C In Cincinnati, Ohio, A. Lee Beatty, 54 
years old, colored attorney and former mem- 
Ler of the Legislature, has been sworn in 
as Assistant United States District At- 
torney. 

@ The South African National Congress 
which held its annual assembly at Bloem- 
fontein, passed resolutions declaring the 
indisputable rights of the Bantu population 
of the four provinces of the Union of South 
Africa “to unrestricted ownership of land 
in this the land of their fathers.” 

C At the final session of the National Ne- 
gro Business League, held late this summer 





Elizabeth, 
Soudan, Africa 
Nedra A. Pemberton 
M , Texas 
Carolyn B. Williams 
Charlotte, N. C. 








“CUT-UPS” 


Ireta Davis 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Mary F. Bullett 
Morganfield, Ky. 

Ruth Tate 
Morganfield, Ky. 
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Garnett L. Merriman, Jr. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Marcus L. Morison 
Gate City, Va. 
Raymond B. Thomas, Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 












GENERAL GOURAUD, THE “LION OF THE ARGONNE”, 


THE HORIZON 


WHO LED A DOZEN oma OF 


BLACK TROOPS IN THE GREAT WAR, REVIEWS THE 15TH REGIMENT, N. Y. N 


at Hot Springs, Arkansas, Robert R. Moton 
was re-elected president. 

C The Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
published in a recent issue the articles of 
Mason A. Hawkins and Harry T. Pratt, 
principals of public schools, on “Summer 
Schools and Colored Pupils”. This is the 
first time articles by colored principals have 
been published. 

@ At the next session of Congress, Secre- 
tary Work of the Interior Department will 
request an appropriation of $500,000 for the 
construction and equipment of an addition 
to the Medical and Dental Schools at How- 
ard University. 





A CELEBRATION AND A PROTEST IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


@ The excavation for the building of the 
new $80,000 dormitory for boys at Tuskegee 
has begun. This building is greatly needed 
because of the increased number of boys 
seeking training at the Institute. 

@ One of Boston’s colored baritones, Mr. 
Moses Hodges, has for years been a success- 
ful teacher in New Zealand. 

@ The Director of the well-known Martin- 
Smith Music School, Inc., of New York 
City, David I. Martin, is dead. He was 44 
years.old and had been in New York City 
since his 14th year engaged in the pursuit 
of music. He was the first director of the 
Music School Settlement for Colored People. 
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He resigned this position in 1913 to estab- 
lish his own school. Mr. Martin was a 
member of many associations and also presi- 
dent of the New York Local of the National 
Association of Negro Musicians. He is 
survived by his wife and three children, one 
of whom, Eugene Martin, has gained con- 
siderable reputation as a violinist. 


A 





Edgar W. Luckie 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


documents in the appe: 


trated. 


the purely narrative and the material. 


of many writers on social problems. 


THE LITTLE FRIGHTENED 
CHILD 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


LITTLE southern colored 
child comes to a northern 
school and is afraid to play 
with the white children. 
At first they are nice to him, 

but finally they taunt him 

and call him “nigger”. 
The colored children hate him 
after a while, too. 


He is a little dark boy with a 
round black face and a 
white embroidered collar. 


One might make a story out of 
this tiny frightened child. 


THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 


By 
Dr. CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 
$2.15 by mail 
Published in June, this book has already been adopted as a textbook for 


schools conducting courses in History and Sociology. 
features make it the most useful book on the Negro: 


It contains 2@ chapters, 126 illustrations, references for future study and important 
it is well-thought-out, logically developed, tersely written and beautifully illus- 
It has a logical arrangement, accurate cita 
statements to avoid ambiguity and inspire clear th 
It shows an admirable balance between the economic and the political, between 


It analyzes and discusses every phase of Negro life and history without the bias 
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( The 56th annual convention of the In- 
dependent Order of St. Luke was held this 
summer in Richmond, Va. The presiding 
officer was Madam Maggie L. Walker, Right 
Worthy Grand Secretary. Mrs. Walker 
mentioned the fact that the Independent 
Order of St. Luke is the only Negro member 
of the National Association of Fraternities. 
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a vigorous style and positive 














1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 


It is the only textbook on the Negro written from the point of view of the 
student and in conformity with the requirements of the schoolroom. 


There is no better volume to recommend either to the man in the street or to 
the serious student. 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 












Washington, D. C. 














Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 


Founded in by 
to train selected colored Youth who boul 
out to teach and lead their . In 
Indians were first 
ton stands for “a sound 2 
. ug body, 
on life” 
ton is an industrial willage: 1,106 
Silke socks tensa a oe 
. sum- 
mer- a gels US Gather 


Hampton has over 2,00¢ graduates and 
8,000 former students aoe ke 
. founded by 


grade—Academy and Trade (11 four-year 
courses). 


Hampton needs annual scholarships 
00 each and scholarships 42,808 
cach; aloo $000" annually above abuse segplar 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
FRANK K. ROGERS, Treasurer 


AREER Cs > SCR a TTT 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


In full operation since 1912 
Professional course of two years 


Address 


Kindergarten Department 
Atlanta University Atlante,Ga. 


WALDEN COLLEGE 


Students who contemplate attending 
Walden 1923-1924 required to write now 
concerning entrance. 

All Waldenites requested to write Alma 


Mater. 
Nashville, Tenn. 





T. R. Davis, President. 





Virginia Theological Seminary and College 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
College, Academy, Normal and Seminary Courses. 


laboratories. Strong, 


Well equi e 
urses modern and thorough. 


faculty. 
reasona 

For ‘televenetion address 
ROBERT C. WOODS, President. 


Rates 
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St. Philip’ 
Normal & Industrial School 
Sen Antonio, Texas. 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Normal, Academic, Junior and Music 
Teachers’ Training, ee oe 
hand, Typewriting, Bookeeping and "Spanish. 


Boarding facilities. Ideal location. 
Faculty from leading Universities, 


Write for Bulletin, 
Artemisia Bowden, Principal 


“The world needs you if you are prepared to render 
service.” 


STATE AGRICULTURAL & MECHANICAL INSTITUTE 
Located at Normal, Alabama, in the heart of 
healthy mountains of North Alabama, will begin : 
49th annual session 
Thursday, Sept, 27, 1923. 
DEPARTMENTS 

Collen, High School, Teacher Training, Agriculture, 

echanical Arts, Home a, Nurse Training, 

Commercial and Music. 

We have thousands of — and undergraduates 
who are making good. e demand is always greater 
than the supply. 
Our faculty is thoroughly efficient. 
unusually healthy; surrounding 
neighborhood excellent; railroad facilities convenient. 
Special emphasis is laid wu upon the development of the 
religious, moral and social life of the student in con- 
junction with the intellectual and industrial. 
Begin your preparation to- oy to enter school Septem- 
ber 27. T. R. PARKER, President 


School location 
scenery beautiful; 





THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


popularly known as Duncan's Business School 
1227 South 17th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
(The famous Typewriting School) 
Fall term opens October ist—shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping. correspondence, filing, business law, 
arithmetic, grammar and spelling. The reputation of 
the school guarantees the success of every student we 
graduate. 
Edward T. Duncan, Principal. 


EVAN’S INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Best opportunities for young men. Complete 
course in Sanitary Pentieg Va) Steam and 
Hot Water Heating, and B aolen, 
You can aon any time 


Evan’s Industrial School, 
205 E. Main Street Robinson, Il. 















ST. MARY’S me es 
boarding 


Philadel 











ALL DEPAR 





from a four years’ High 






John J. Mullowney, M.D., President of 





Meharry Medical College :: 


with departments of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy and a Nurse Training School 
TMENTS RECENTL 


Two years (Class One) college work required for admission to the study of medicine. 

School or Normal School required for admission to the departments of den- 

tistry and pharmacy and nurse ee. For vouieg and application blank address. 
Medical 





A CLASS $A’? 
COLLEGE 


Y REORGANIZED 
Graduation 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
STANDARD COLLEGE COURSES 


Approved Two-Year Normal Accredited Senior High School 


Up-to-Date Junior High School 


“To develop leaders you must have the best possible 
equipment for literary training and that is what we 
are striving for at Paine College”, said one of the 
leaders of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
This Church contributes largely to the support of 
Paine College. 





A Good School at Reasonable Rates 


For further information, address 


RAY S. TOMLIN, President, 
PAINE COLLEGE. 
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E Pay the ig oa when he delivers your 
records. e have thousands of records, 

including ne of famous race artists like 

Mamie Smith, Lizzie Miles, ete. Wonderful 

Blues, Mamm "Songs, Sacred Music — we have 

them ail. Catalog sent free on request. ORDER TODAY. 


Last Minute Hits 


—Check the ones you want—tear out advertisement and mail today 


» Send No Money 
Just send your order for any of the thou- 
oe, sands of records in our complete stock. 


8082—Hesitation Blues 750 8085—New Orleans oe Scop Blues 75¢ 
That Free and Easy Papa of Mine Uncle Sam Blue: 

Sara Martin and Clarence Williams Sara Martin ond Clarence Williams 
8073—Barefoot Blues 75¢  8083—You Just Can’t Have No One Man 75c 
A Long Time Papa Ye Shall Reap Just What You Sow 

Sara: Martin and Clarence Williams Sara Martin and Clarence Ww illiams 
4887—Swing Low Sweet Chariot 75¢ 8069—Church Street Sobbin’ Blues 75¢ 
Down by the Riverside From Now on Blues 
Moorehouse Jubilee Singers Eva Taylor and Clarence Williams 
8067—Monkey Man Blues 75¢ 8084—Tired 0’ venne sous 750 
Yodeling Blues Just Thinkin’ 
Sara Martin and Clarence Williams Sara as a Clarence Williams 
4619—Going Up To Live With God 75¢ 
Walk in Jerusalem Just Like John 
Jubilee Song 


Postage paid on all orders. 


ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., Box 566, Dept.34, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bafa ataaaa"a"o"a"a"aMaaa"e"e"a"ae 


mah aFafaPa"aPa aa aPa esa" a"a aaa s 


eee ee 
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Twenty-five Years in Business. Twenty-five Dividends Paid. 


Here a e aeectaniay 
Every 


COLORED MAN & WOMAN 


The National Benefit Life Insurance Company, organized and 
managed by Colored Men in the interest of the Colored Race, is to extend 
its field of operations, and the stockholders have authorized an increase 
of capital stock to $250,000. 


NOW IS YOUR CHANCE TO BECOME A 
STOCKHOLDER IN THE STRONGEST COLORED 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD 


Here Is the Record of the 
National Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Capital- - - - - $100,000 
Assets - - - - - $750,000 
Reserve - - - - $461,592 
Surplus- - - - - $100,000 
$236,100 ON DEPOSIT FOR PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS 
$20,000,000 OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Investments Are Chiefly in Government, State, Municipal, County, Railroad, 
First Mortgage and Public Service Corporation Bonds. 


The National Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
609 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


S. W. RUTHERFORD, Secretary and General Manager. 


Cut Out This Coupon and Return at Once: 


Stock is on 


Sale for a wei ee me further particulars of how I 
Limited Time 
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The Lincoln Hospital and Home 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


in the city of New York 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital—420 beds. 

Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 

For information apply to: 


Superintendent of Nurses 


Lincoln Hospital and Home 
New York, N.Y. 


Provident Hospital 


Training School for Purses 


offers to young colored women a three 
years’ course in the practice and theory of 
NURSING. Affiliated with Chicago 
Lying In Hospital and Northwestern 
University Medical Dispensary. Grade 
uates eligible for registration in any 
state. Classes now forming. For in- 
formation apply to Superintendent, 


Provident Bospital 
16 West 36th Street Chicago, Ilineis 


FRATERNAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


42 Dersey Street MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


A scientific and professional course to women betweer 
19-35 years of age, with High School education er its 
equivalent. 


For iafermatiea write Superintendent ef Nurses 















TAKE A SPECIAL COURSE IN 
BUSINESS LAW 
At The Stenograghers’ Institute 


popularly known as 


DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1227 S. 17th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
The law class will be taught by a lawyer who was 
formerly a United States Deputy and has been asso- 
ciated with Federal judges and many prominent 
lawyers. He is also a graduate stenographer from 
this school and was for several years a stenographer 
in the Treasury Department at Washington, D. C. 
Other elective subjects are shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, arithmetic, grammar and spelling. Term 
opens October Ist. 


3% Day System Tuition $5.00 weekly 


DERRICK BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1514 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shorthand, Typewriting, Business English, Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship, Commercial Law, Spelling, Languages. 


Special attention to backward students 
Dermitories Day and Night Classes 
Enroll Now! Fall Term M. J. DERRICK, Prin. 


WANTED 
TE cee tee 
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CLEOTA COLLINS, Lyric Soprano 


“The quality of her 
voice is sweet; her 
manner of using it 
is expressive and 
unaffected and her 
interpretative equip- 
ment suggests seri- 
ous study combined 
with mental attain- 
ments of marked 
alertness and value. 
It has given me 
real pleasure to hear 
her sing.” —Harry 
T. Burleigh. 


Now booking sum- 
mer and fall 
concerts. 


GEORGE C. LACY, Manager, 182 Hamilton Ave., Colamb us, 0 


, SE I Q THE QUARTET 
L KA UARTET INCOMPARABLE 
EACH MEMBER AN ARTIST 
MINNIE BROWN oy carte 
Soprano 
CHARLES = WATERS a. WARREN N TARRANT 
Ten Basso Baritene 


Can “furnish part er entire program. 
Available for 








CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
These artists can alse be engaged separately. 
For terms address: 


MRS. DAISY vara ay 
165 W. 136TH ST. NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


CHESTER A. SMITH 


Baritone 
Concerts, Recitals 
Teaching and Coaching 
STUDIO 


122 CAMDEN STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 A WEEK 
Three to six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commereital, 
Portraiture. Practical Instruc- 
tion. Modern Equipment. Ask 
si for Catalog Ne. 70. 

N. ¥. INSTITUTE oe PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO OOKLYN 
i41 Ww. Seth St. 630 Se. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 











The Cole Teaches Berea 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 
Bex 288, Wilberforee, ©. 





A MONEY a because it ts A CROWD GETTER 


Churches and Clubs looking fer « ae a aes @ 
Sreniug ef Side-Oplittiog Fue, sbeu 


The Slabtown Convention 


goed “to Boeres . 7 == = 
One te Twe Hundred Dollars in One Night. PRICE, 660 
MISS MANNIE H. BURROUGHS, Author 
Linesta Holghts, Washlegtes, 0. 6. 
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A HIGH GRADE FINANCIAL INSTITUTION DOING A NATIONAL BUSINESS WISHES TO 
ENLARGE ITS ACTIVITIES BY ADDING A FEW MORE SALESMEN TO ITS STAFF. 

NO MATTER WHERE YOU ARE LOCATED, YOU CAN SELL FOR US IN YOUR TERRITORY. 
WE PAY GOOD COMMISSION AND ADVANCE OUR MEN RAPIDLY. WRITE 


BERESFORD GALE CORPORATION 


GALE BUILDING 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS 
THE CRISIS - $1.50 per year 


THE SOUL OF JOHN BROWN 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM 
The Negro problem in the United 
States as seen by the noted English writer 
Together with a year’s eahenription 
to THE CRISIS 


DARKWATER 
By W. E. B. DuBois 
The latest book by Dr. DuBois. Dealing 
with the hopes and aspirations of the 
darker races 
Together with a year’s eohondpties 
to THE CRISIS ; 


AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY 

Edited by JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 
Containing selections from the writings of 
thirty-one American Negro poets. Together 
with an essay on the Negro’s Creative 
Genius 


Together with < year’s subscription 
to THE CRISIS 


Address THE CRISIS 
69 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





Manchurian Fox 
NOW . Scarf 





Send No. Money 


Just send fame and address 
1 send you this scarf, 
Iman our 


HOWARD-LUX CO. Dept. 19: Cleveland, 


413 S. BROAD STREET 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MEN 


When in Chicago 


STAY AT THE 


Y. M. C. A. 


Hotel Accomodations for Transients 


SHOWER BATHS 
SWIMMING POOL 
CAFETERIA 


Centrally located at 


Wabash Avenue and 38th Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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I 32 your spare time. 
I've got a job that pays 
from $3.00 to $5.00 an hour 
for every hour that you 
give, and even more than 
that after you get on to the 
work, and you can start at 
once without any training 
as hundreds of my men 
have done—start right in 
UD at th $3.00 an hour and 
up at the nicest and easiest 
work you have ever done. 


No Experience Necessary 
—I Teach You wine trier tor ns ine 
made-to-order clothes for men at prices that are fully 10% 


to 30% lower than a prices, and the work is so easy 
you wd be  ourerians whi I tell you about it and you'll 


wonder efetd to pay so well. Remember you 
don't have to know a pected ae pxcy it. Ishow you eve: 
thing and furnish jing you need to go right to wor! 


You Can § Start At Once 


You don’t have to wait a minute and you don't have to 
send meacent. Just write your name and address on 
coupon below and mail it to me today. Remember you're 
osing $3.00 an hour every hour that you delay. So don't 
wait. Write Name and Address on the Coupon below and 
mail it to me at once. 

To L. E&. ASHER, President 


BANNER TAILORING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Deer ao=608 me your special offer at once. 


Bo Qrecccccccsccncccoewes® = =—«§«--—s vv eenenvere oe 
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THE EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER 


Will promote a Full Growth of Hair. 


Will also 


Restore the Seam Vitality and the Beauty of 














the Hair. If 
your Hair is 
Dry and Wiry 
Try 


) EAST 
INDIA HAIR 
GROWER 


If you are 
bothered with 
Falling Hair, 
Dandruff, 
Itching Scalp 
or any Hair 
Trouble, 

we want you to try a 
jar of EAST INDIA 
HAIR GROWER. 
The remedy contains 
INDIA medical properties 
that go to the roots 
GIRL of the Hair, stimulate 
the skin, helping nature do its work. 
Leaves the hair soft and silky. Per- 
fumed with a balm of a thousand flow- 
ers. The best known remedy for Heavy 
and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. Also 
restores Gray Hair to its Natural 
Color. Can be used with Hot Iron. 


EAST * 


Price Sent by Mail, 50c; 10c Extra for Postage 


Ss. D. LYONS 
316 N. Central 
Dept. B. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 


AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 Temple 
Oil, 1 Shampoo, 1 Press- 


$3.00. 25e Extra for Post 
age. 


















































Not Ordinary Dentifrice but a Scientific Pr 
ane Polishing “GOLD” in the Mouth, ae 
Healing and Hardening B 


Your Gold Tooth Polished 
Your White Teeth Bleached 
By Using Dr. WELTERS’ Antiseptic 


—TOOTH POWDER— 


Absolutely Free From Grit and Acid 


Ask your druggist. 
order it for you. Send 27 Cents in "Stamps 


SEASHORE LOTS 


50 x 150 


$200.00 Upward 
EASY TERMS 


Positively the prettiest cottage and bun- 
low sites in the suburbs of Atlantic 
ity on the Pleasantville, Atlantic City 

Million Dollar Boulevard opposite Doug- 

lass Park. 

Advance to builders, use of additional 

for garden free. For further par- 
ticulars and prospectus, write, 


CRESCENT CORPORATION 
WM. B. SOUTHERN, PRes. 


Suite 404-5-6, Odd Fellows Building 
12th and Spruce Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


Badges, Banners, Lodge Regalia 
For all Lodge and Church Societies 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
JOS. L. JONES, Pres. 


641 W. Sth Se 





HOW TO CONTROL OTHERS 


How to win in eve pond frientahio. make money, gain success, cure 
fulness, sets more joy and bap iness = of life life. 

‘arvellous oriental m method im AS Ss in by ancient 
Spreading Ue patente ree Book Ga Engli relia: you what to > do- 
from en: tical, far-away South 


table, 
be. aes 
to APgrica. Bend _ Bt. be on on i postage, otc; ae 





And Prevents Decay 
If he hasn’t got it, ask him to 


for a full size package. 


The E. A. Welters’ Tooth Powder Co., Inc. 
410 BROAD ST., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Agents and Distributors Wanted 
Extra Large Profit Guaranteed 


The Largest and Only Tooth Powder Manufacturing 
Corporation Owned and Controlled by Negroes in the 


United States. 


ration Specially Pr ed for 
ie the Teeth, _ 





MADAME HURD FAIRFAX 


12039—The Swallow—Soprano Solo—Piano Acc. and 
They Needed a Song Bird in Heaven—Tenor 
Solo—Piano Acc. 

12049—I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t Last Alway— 
Mezzo Solo—Piano Acc. and Somebody’s 
Knocking at Your Door—Contralto Solo— 
Piano Acc. 


CARROLL CLARK RECORDS 


33090—Nobody Knows De Troubles I’ve Seen— 
Violin and Piano Acc. and By the Waters 
of Minnetonka—Violin and Piano Acc. 


33136—Dear Lord Remember Me—Orch. 
Jesus Is Coming Soon—Orch. Acc. 

33137—The Home Beyond and I’m So Glad Trouble 
Don’t Last Alway. 


12037—By An’ By—Tenor Solo—Piano Acc. by Miss 


Acc. and 


Andrades Lindsay. Oh Didn’t It Rain— 
Tenor Solo—Piano Acc. by Miss Andrades 
Lindsay. 


Send for FREE Catalog of all Paramount Records 





oR ti) 
Madame Fairfax 


Wa KI OE e:< 
Alberta Hunter 


You'll find the best music and latest 
hits “out first on Paramount Records”. 
Ida Cox, Madame Hurd Fairfax, Car- 
roll Clark, Alberta Hunter—and scores 
of other nationally-known, talented 
members of the Race—are Paramount 
artists exclusively. The Race’s best 
composers are writing words and lyrics 
constantly for Paramount. Look at 
this list of good records—you'll want 
every one for your home. 


IDA COX’S BLUES SENSATIONS 


12044—Graveyard Dream Blues and Weary Way 
lues—Piano acc. by Lovie Austin and her 
Blues Serenaders. 


12045—’Bama Bound Blues and Lovin’ is the Thing 
I'm Wild About—Piano acc. by Lovie Austin 
and her Blues Serenaders. 


ALBERTA HUNTER’S HITS 


12020—Vampin’ Brown—Piano Acc. by Fletcher 
Henderson and You Can Have My Man If 
He Comes to See You Too—Orch. Acc. 

12043—Mistreated Blues—Piano Acc. by Fletcher 
Henderson and I’m Going Away—Piano Acc. 
by Fletcher Henderson. 

12021—Bleeding Hearted Blues—Orch, Acc. by 
Memphis Five and You'll Reap Just What 
You Sow—Orch. Acc. by Memphis Five. 

12017—Chirping The Blues and Someone Else Will 
Take Your Place—Piano Acc. by Fletcher 
Henderson, 
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Agents and Dealers Wanted—Hundreds ot members of the Race easily 
from friends and neighbors for Paramount Records. 


work—full or part time. | 
today for agent’s proposition. 


=e 1f your dealer can’t supply you, order direct from factory. 
Send No Money: Records are mailed C. O. D., 
Prompt shipment. Choose from numbers above—send for complete catalog, free. 


+ 


THE NEW YORK RECORDING LABORATORIES 
142 Paramount Bldg., Port Washington, Wis. 


Faramount Reco 


©q@ US Pah OFF 


Thousands of openings where we have no dealers. 












earn a good, steady income taking orders 
We start you—it’s easy, pleasant 
Write 


75c each, postage prepaid. 
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TALES 
OF A 
TO MADGE, MIRROR 


The lines in your face bespeak a prema- 
turely aged complexion, misused and abused 
with time. Clotted pores detract from the 
natural beauty of your skin and the unevenly 
coated powder tells me of your use of most 
unsatisfactory “base” creams. 


TO CONSTANCE, 


Shame that your scalp is unhealthy and 
that your picture-like face is not framed 
with flowing locks. Improper care and in- 
ferior goods have denied you a priceless head 


of hair and your expression tells me that 
you regret it. 


TO GWENDOLYN, 


Thou arta flower! With a youthful, vel- 
vety smooth complexion, tresses that bespeak 
good care and teeth that radiate your charm. 
Beauty itself blossoms in your face. I know 
that you are cautious and attentive to your 
complexion needs and that your aids to 
Beauty are 


MADAM C. J. WALKER’S 
SUPERFINE PREPARATIONS 


for the 


HAIR AND SKIN 


Are you Madge, Constance or Gwendolyn? What tale does your mirror tell? Be 
— | omen: = = 18 eee eens “oe hair and skin copiey 
a a flower beauty you’ $8. se the c packed with ea 

Toilet Article to help send your ieuditeke te Palestine. or. 


THE MADAM C. J. WALKER MFG. CO., Inc. 


640 N. WEST STREET INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








